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PRESIDENT WILSON’S APPEAL FOR 
IMPARTIALITY AND RESTRAINT IN _ DIS- 
CUSSING THE WAR 


My FEe_tow-CountryMEN: I suppose that every thoughtful man in 
America has asked himself during the last troubled weeks what influence 
the European war may exert upon the United States, and I take the liberty 
of addressing a few words to you in order to point out that it is entirely 
within our own choice what its effects upon us will be and to urge very 
earnestly upon you the sort of speech and conduct which will best safe- 
guard the nation against distress and disaster. 

The effect of the war upon the United States will depend upon what 
American citizens say or do. Every man who really loves America will 
act and speak in the true spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit of impar- 
tiality and fairness and friendliness to all concerned. The spirit of the 
nation in this critical matter will be determined largely by what individ- 
uals and society and those gathered in public meetings do and say, upon 
what newspapers and magazines contain, upon what our ministers utter 
in their pulpits and men proclaim as their opinions on the streets. 

The people of the United States are drawn from many nations, and 
chiefly from the nations now at war. It is natural and inevitable that 
there should be the utmost variety of sympathy and desire among them 
with regard to the issues and circumstances of the conflict. Some will 
wish one nation, others another, to succeed in the momentous struggle. 
It will be easy to excite passion and difficult to allay it. Those respon- 
sible for exciting it will assume a heavy responsibility; responsibility for 
no less a thing than that the people of the United States, whose love of 
their country and whose loyalty to its Government should unite them 
as Americans all, bound in honor and affection to think first of her and 
her interests, may be divided in camps of hostile opinions, hot against 
each other, involved in the war itself in impulse and opinion, if not in 
action. Such diversions among us would be fatal to our peace of mind 
and might seriously stand in the way of the proper performance of our 
duty as the one great nation at peace, the one people holding itself ready 
to Pr a part of impartial mediation and speak the counsels of peace 
and accommodation, not as a partisan, but as a friend. 

I venture, therefore, my fellow-countrymen, to speak a solemn word of 
warning to you against that deepest, most subtle, most essential breach of 
neutrality which may spring out of partisanship, out of passionately taking 
sides. The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name 
during these days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial 
in thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments 
as well as upon every transaction that might be construed as a preference 
of one party to the struggle before another. 
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My thought is of America. I am speaking, I feel sure, the earnest 
wish and purpose of every thoughtful American that this great country of 
ours, which is, of course, the first in our thoughts and in our hearts, should 
show herself in this time of peculiar trial a nation fit beyond others to 
exhibit the fine poise of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, 
the efficiency of dispassionate action, a nation that neither sits in judg- 
ment upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels and which keeps 
herself fit and free to do what is honest and disinterested and truly 
serviceable for the peace of the world. 

Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the restraint which will 
bring to our people the happiness and the great and lasting influence for 
peace we covet for them? 


WOODROW WILSON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
August 18, 1914. 


THE TURKISH OFFICIAL NOTE. 


Translated from the Corriere della Sera, November 16, 1914. 


The embassy of Turkey communicates the official note issued by the 
Turkish Government in reply to the circular addressed by Sir Edward 
Grey to the powers. 

This reply, which bears the date of the 14th of November, says: 

“England complains that Turkey, without any preliminary notice, 
bought two warships from Germany. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that before war was declared, the English Government ordered the 
seizure of two dreadnoughts that were being built for Turkey in British 
yards, and that one of these dreadnoughts, the ‘Sultan Osman,’ was 
seized half an hour before the appointed time when the Turkish flag was 
to have been raised over the ship; and that finally no indemnity was paid 
for these confiscations. 

“Tt is natural, therefore that Turkey, finding itself deprived of the 
two warships that were considered indispensable for the defense of the 
Empire, hastened to remedy the loss by acquiring the two ships offered 
in a friendly spirit by the German government. 

“England complains of the closing of the Dardanelles. But the 
responsibility for this act falls on the British Government, as will appear 
from the following reasons, which determined the Turkish Government 
to take the final decision: In spite of the neutrality of Turkey, England, 
under the pretext that German officers were serving on Turkish ships, 
declared officially that Turkish war vessels would be considered as hostile 
craft, and would be attacked by the British fleet anchored at the entrance 
of the Straits. 

“In view of this hostile declaration Turkey found itself compelled to 
close the Dardanelles in order to ensure the safety of the capital. And 
as to the claims of England, it is evident that the presence of German 
officers on the Turkish warships was a question of internal politics and 
should not, therefore, have given rise to any protest on the part of a 
foreign power.” 

The note goes on to say that England, though asked to intervene in 
behalf of Turkey during the Balkan war, did everything that was in its 
power to bring about the downfall of the Turkish Empire. And when 
Adrianople was recaptured by the Turkish Army, The British Prime Min- 
ister did not hesitate to threaten Turkey with collective punishment on 
the part of the great Powers if the city were not evacuated by the 
Turkish forces. 

The note continues as follows: 

“The designs of the British are not limited to the countries of Europe; 
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they extend to the Gulf of Persia. England has carried out its plan of 
impairing the sovereign rights of Turkey and of opening up a way of access 
into Arabia, for a long time coveted * the English. 

‘Faithful to its policy of hostility, England has ever opposed the 
attempts at reforms in Turkey. It exerted all its influence to prevent 
the Powers from furnishing expert technical help to the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The Kaiser alone, disregarding the intrigues of Great Britain, 
authorized S. E. Liman von Sanders, Pasha, to re-organize the Turkish 
Army; that army which is to-day challenging the British forces.” 

After having recalled the Franco-British convention of 1904 which 
‘‘passed a sentence of death on Morocco and on Egypt,” and the agree- 
ment with Russia in reference to Persia, the note concludes: 

‘England for more than a century has been striving to destroy the 
freedom of the Moslem so as to open up their countries to the greedy 
exploitation of the British merchants. The English Government, pursu- 
ing its program of hatred against the Moslem states, has succeeded in 
giving to its policy a religious color which ensures to it the support and 
the adhesion of the English people, puritanic and fanatical. 

‘Let us be grateful to God who has given us the opportunity of vic- 
toriously defending - welfare of Islam against its three ruthless enemies, 
England, Russia, and France.’ 


THE TEXT OF THE ({FETVA” 
Translated from the Corrtere della Sera, November 16, 1914. 
Constantinople, November 15th, 1914. 

Sixty thousand persons or thereabouts participated to-day in a mass 
meeting organized by several patriotic associations. The different cor- 
porations that took part in the event marched to Fatickh Square, in the 
old Stamboul, where an immense crowd had assembled. In the mosque 
of Fatickh the “Fetva” proclaiming the Holy War was read by a special 
delegation of the Sheik ul Islam. The text of the “Fetva” drawn in 
the form of answers and questions as required by the rules of Islam is 
as follows: 

‘“‘If several enemies unite against Islam, if the countries of Islam are 
sacked, if the Moslem populations are massacred or made captive; and if 
in this case the Padishah in conformity with the sacred words of the 
Koran proclaims the Holy War, is participation in this war a duty for 
all Moslems, old and young, cavalry and infantry? Must the Moham- 
medans of all countries of Islam hasten with their bodies and possessions 
to the Djat?”’ (Jehad ) (Holy War) 

Answer: “Yes. 

‘The Moslem subjects of Russia, of France, of England and of all the 
countries that side with them in their land and sea attacks dealt against 
the Caliphate for the purpose of annihilating Islam, must these subjects, 
too, take part in the Holy War against the respective governments from 
which they depend?”’ 

Answer: ‘ Yes.” 
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“Those who at a time when all Moslems are summoned to fight, 
avoid the struggle and refuse to join in the Holy War, are they exposed to 
the wrath of God, to great misfortunes, and to the deserved punishment?"’ 

Answer: ‘ Yes.” 

“Tf the Moslem subjects of the said cotintries should take up arms 
against the government of Islam, would they commit an unpardonable 
sin, even if they had been driven to the war by threats of extermination 
uttered against themselves and their families?”’ 

Answer: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

‘The Moslems who in the present war are under England, France, 
Russia, Servia, Montenegro and those who give aid to these countries 
by waging war against Germany and Austria, allies of Turkey, do they 
deserve to be punished by the wrath of God as being the cause of harm 
and damage to the Caliphate and to Islam?”’ 

Answer: “Yes.” 
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? 
SPEECH OF THE IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR if 


TO THE REICHSTAG, DECEMBER 2, 1914. 


Gentlemen: His Majesty, the Emperor, who is with the army, has 
directed me at my departure to convey his best wishes and most cordial 
greetings to the German National Assemb!y with whom he feels united 
unto death, in storm and stress, and in the common care for the welfare of 
the Fatherland. His Majesty also wishes me, from this place, to thank the 
whole nation in his name for their unexampled devotion and sacrifices, for 
the powerful work which all classes of the population, without difference 
of rank and station, have done and will do both at the front and at home. 
Our first thought in return goes out to the Kaiser, to the army and navy, 
to our soldiers who fight in the field and on the open sea for the honor and 
greatness of the Empire. With a justified pride and unshakable trust we 
look up to them. Let us also think of our brothers-in-arms from Austria 
and Hungary, who are faithfully united with us and fight the great fight 
with a valor that has stood the test most brilliantly. In this war, which 
has been forced upon us, a new ally, the Ottoman Empire, has only re- 
cently joined us, an ally who knows well that if the German Empire were 
crushed today the Turkish State, too, would lose its autonomy. Even 
though our adversaries have raised a powerful coalition against us, we 
trust they will soon find out that the arm of our brave allies, too, will 
reach the weak spots of their world-position. 

On August 4th the Diet declared the inflexible will of the entire nation 
to take up the war which had been forced on us, and to defend our in- 
dependence to the utmost. Since then great things have happened. It is 
impossible to enumerate the heroic deeds of single armies, regiments and 
squadrons in a war whose various fronts are scattered all over the globe. 
History will record these deeds. The incomparable valor of our arms has 
carried the war into the land of the enemy. There we stand firm and 
strong and can look to the future with every confidence. But the enemy’s 
power of resistance is not broken, we are not at the end of our sacrifices. 
The nation will continue to bear all sacrifices with the same heroism as 
they have done before. For we must and will wage this war of defence, 
in which we are assaulted from all sides, to a successful end for the sake 
of right and liberty. When that time has come we shall also remember the 
injustice and ill-treatment dealt out to our defenceless citizens in hostile 
countries,—wrongs which in many cases were an outrage against all the 
principles of civilization. The world must come to learn that nobody can 
hurt a hair on a German’s head with impunity. 

Gentlemen! A few moments after the Session of the 4th of August 
was finished, the British Ambassador came and handed us England’s 
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ultimatum and, this being at once refused, a declaration of war. As I 
had no opportunity then to speak about the attitude the British Govern- 
ment had finally taken, I shall now offer some remarks on that point. 
Where the responsibility in this greatest of all wars lies is quite evident to 
us. Outwardly responsible are the men in Russia who planned and carried 
into effect the general mobilization of the Russian army. But in reality 
and truth the British Government is responsible. The London Cabinet 
could have made war impossible if they had unequivocally told Peters- 
burg that England was not willing to let a continental war of the Great 
Powers result from the Austro-Hungarian conflict with Servia. Such 
words would have compelled France to use all her energy to keep Russia 
away from every warlike measure. Then our good offices and mediation 
between Vienna and Petersburg would have been successful, and there 
would have been no war! But England has chosen to act otherwise. 
She knew that the clique of powerful and partly irresponsible men, sur- 
rounding the Czar, were spoiling for war and intriguing to bring it about. 
England saw that the wheel was set a-rolling, but she did not think of 
stopping it. While openly professing sentiments of peace, London se- 
cretly gave St. Petersburg to understand that England stood by France 
and therefore by Russia too. This has been clearly and irrefutably shown 
by the official publications which in the meantime have come out, more 
particularly by the Blue Book edited by the British Government. Then 
St. Petersburg could no longer be restrained. In proof of this we possess 
the testimony of the Belgian Chargé d’Affaires at St. Petersburg, a witness 
who is surely beyond every suspicion. He reported (you know his words, 
but I will repeat them now), he reported to his Government on July 30th 
that “‘England commenced by making it understood that she would not 
let herself be drawn into a conflict. Sir George Buchanan said this openly. 
Today, however, everybody in St. Petersburg is quite convinced,—one has 
actually received the assurance—that England will stand by France. 
This support is of enormous weight and has contributed largely toward 
giving the war-party the upper hand.’”’ Up to this summer English states- 
men have assured their Parliament that no treaty or agreement existed 
influencing England's independence of action, should a war break out, 
England was free to decide whether she would participate in a European 
war or not. Hence, there was no treaty obligation, no compulsion, no 
menace of the homeland which induced the English statesmen to originate 
the war and then at once to take part in it. The only conclusion left is 
that the London Cabinet allowed this European war, this monstrous world 
war, because they thought it was an opportune moment with the aid of 
England's political confederates, to destroy the vital nerve of her greatest 
European competitors in the markets of the world. Therefore, England, 
together with Russia (I have spoken about Russia on the 4th of August),* 
is answerable before God and man for this catastrophe which has come over 
Europe and over mankind. 

The Belgian neutrality which England pretended she was bound to 
shield, is but a mask. On the 2d of August, 7 p.m., we informed Brussels 





*See Document No. 84, pp. 5-6. 








that France’s plan of campaign was known to us and that it compelled us, 
for reasons of self-preservation, to march through Belgium, but as early as 
the afternoon of the same day, August 2d, that is to say, before anything 
was known and could be known of this step, the British Government 
promised unconditional aid to France in case the German navy attacked 
the French coastline. Not a word was said of Belgian neutrality. This 
fact is established by the declaration made by Sir Edward Grey in the 
House of Commons on the 3d of August. The declaration was communi- 
cated to me on August 4th, but not in full, because of the difficulties ex- 
perienced at that time in the transmission of telegrams. Besides the very 
Blue Book issued by the British Government confirms that fact. How 
then can England allege that she drew the sword because we violated 
Belgian neutrality? How could British statesmen, who accurately knew 
the past, talk at all of Belgian neutrality? When on the 4th of August I 
referred tc the wrong which we were doing in marching through Belgium, 
it was not yet known for certain whether the Brussels Government in the 
hour of need would not decide after all to spare the country and to retire 
to Antwerp under protest. You remember that, after the occupation of 
Liege, at the request of our army leaders, I repeated the offer to the Bel- 
gian Government. For military reasons it was absolutely imperative 
that at the time, about the 4th of August, the possibility for such a de- 
velopment was being kept open. Even then the guilt of the Belgian 
Government was apparent from many a sign, although I had not yet 
any positive documentary proofs at my disposal. But the English states- 
men were perfectly familiar with these proofs. The documents which in 
the meantime have been found in Brussels, and which have been given 
publicity by me, prove and establish in what way and to what degree 
Belgium has surrendered her neutrality to England. The whole world is 
now acquainted with two eutstanding facts: (1) In the night from the 
3d to the 4th of August, when our troops entered Belgian territory, they 
were not on neutral soil, but on the soil of a state that had long abandoned 
its neutrality. (2) England has declared war on us, not for the sake of 
Belgian neutrality, which she herself had helped to undermine, but be- 
cause she believed that she could overcome and master us with the help 
of two great military powers on the Continent. Ever since the 2d of 
August when England promised to back up the French in this war, she 
was no longer neutral, but actually in a state of war with us. On the 4th 
of August she declared war, the alleged reason being our violation of 
Belgian neutrality. But that was only a sham motive and a spectacular 
scene intended to conceal the true war motive and thus to mislead both 
the English people and foreign neutral countries. 

The military plans which England and Belgium had worked out to the 
minutest details now being unveiled, the policy of English statesmen is 
branded for all times of history to come. But English diplomacy still 
added to this: At its call, Japan snatched from us Kiautschau, so bravely 
defended, and thus violated Chinese neutrality. Has England interfered 
with that breach of neutrality? Has she shown in this instance her scru- 
pulous anxiety about the neutral states? 

Gentlemen ! Five years ago when I was called to this place, the 
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Triple Alliance had to reckon with a solid counter-combination of Powers. 
England had created the Triple Entente and knitted it firmly for the 
purpose of maintaining the “‘balance of power.’ For centuries it had 
been a fundamental tenet of British policy to turn against that Conti- 
nental Power which was strongest, and this principle was to find its most 
efficient instrument in the Triple Entente. Thus, whilst the Triple Al- 
liance was of a strictly defensive character, the nature of the Triple En- 
tente was offensive from the beginning. In this lay all the elements of a 
terrific explosion. A nation as great and efficient as the Germans are 
does not allow its free and pacific development to be thwarted. In the 
face of this aggressive combination the course of German policy was 
clear. We had to try to come to a separate understanding with each mem- 
ber of the Triple Entente in order to dispel the clouds of war, and at the 
same time we had to increase our armaments so as to be ready if war 
actually broke out. Gentlemen, you know that we have done both. In 
France we encountered, again and again, sentiments of revenge. These 
sentiments being fed and fostered by ambitious politicians proved stronger 
than the wish, undoubtedly cherished by a part of the French people, to 
live with us, as neighbors should, on friendly terms. We made, indeed, 
some specific agreements with Russia, but her close alliance with France, 
her opposition to our Austro-Hungarian ally and an anti-German feeling, 
born and bred of the panslavistic craving for power, made agreements 
impossible which would have averted all dangers of war in the case of a 
political crisis. Freer than France and Russia was England. I have 
already reminded you how British statesmen in parliament, again and 
again, proudly affirmed Great Britain’s absolutely unrestricted right to 
steer her own course. The attempt to come to an understanding, which 
would have safeguarded the peace of the world, was easiest to make with 
England. 

On these lines I had to act and I did act. I well knew that it was a nar- 
row road, not easy to tread. In the course of centuries, the English insular 
way of thinking had evolved the political maxim that England had a right 
to an “‘arbitrium mundi,’”’ which she could only uphold by an unrivalled 
supremacy on sea and by the maintenance of the balance of power on the 
Continent. I never had any hopes that my persuasion could break that 
old English maxim. What I did hope and thought possible was that the 
growth of German power and the increase of the risks of a war might open 
England’s eyes to the fact that her old-fashioned maxim had become 
untenable and impracticable, and that an amicable settlement with Ger- 
many was preferable. But that old doctrine of hers more than once stood 
in the way of a peaceful understanding. The crisis of I911 gave a new 
impetus to the negotiations. The English people suddenly realized that 
they had stood at the brink of a European war. Popular sentiment forced 
the British Government to a rapprochement with Germany. After long 
and arduous negotiations we finally arrived at an understanding on various 
disputed questions of an economic character, regarding Africa and Asia 
Minor. This understanding was to lessen every possible political friction. 
The world is wide. There is room enough for both nations to measure 
their strength in peaceful rivalry as long as our national strength is al- 
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lowed free scope for development. German policy always stood up for 
that principle. But during the negotiations England was indefatigable in 
her endeavors to enter into ever closer relations with France and Russia. 
The decisive point was that beyond the political sphere of action one 
military agreement after the other was made in view of a possible con- 
tinental war. England kept these negotiations as secret as possible. 
When something about them would percolate, it was declared, both in the 
press andin Parliament, to be perfectly harmless. But things could not be 
concealed, as you know from the official papers that were published by 
me. The general situation was this: England was indeed ready to come 
to an understanding on single items, but the first and foremost principle 
of her policy was the ‘‘ balance of power”’ as a means of checking German 
strength in its free development. 

This forms the border-line of England’s amicable relations with Ger- 
many; and the purpose was the utmost strengthening of the Triple En- 
tente. When the Allies demanded military assurances in return, England 
was at once ready to give them. The circle was closed. The English 
were sure of the following of France and hence of Russia. But they, too, 
had to abandon their free-will. As the jingoes of France and Russia found 
their strongest support in the military accommodation promised by her, 
England, as soon as either of the two Allies began the war, was morally 
bound to support them. And all this was done to what purpose? Because 
Germany was to be kept down. We have not been remiss in warning the 
British Government. As late as the beginning of last July I gave them to 
understand that their secret negotiations with Russia about a naval agree- 
ment were well known to me. I called their attentoin to the grave danger 
which such policy implied for the peace of the world. As soon as a fort- 
night afterward my predictions came true. 

We have taken the consequences of the general situation. In quick 
succession I have laid before you the hugest war bill which history ever 
recorded, and you, gentlemen, fully recognizing the country’s danger, 
have gladly made the sacrifice and have granted what was necessary for 
our national self-defence. And when war broke out, England dropped the 
mask of hypocrisy. Loudly and openly she declares her determination to 
fight until Germany is laid prostrate both in an economic and military 
sense. Anti-German Panslavism joins its jubilant notes, France with 
the full strength of an old warlike nation hopes to redeem the humiliation 
inflicted on her in 1870. Our only answer to our enemies is: Germany does 
not allow herself to be crushed! 

The financial strength of Germany has, as well as the military, bril- 
liantly passed the test when the demand was made of it to place itself 
unreservedly at the service of the Fatherland. Economic life is being 
maintained. The number of the unemployed is relatively small. The 
German power of organization, strong and skilled as it is, finds numberless 
outlets to prevent and repair any economic damage. No man or woman 
shrinks from voluntary cooperation. No recruiting is necessary. And 
all this is done for the one great purpose of sacrificing everything, blood 
and earthly possessions, for the land of our fathers, for the hope of our 
children and grandchildren. If this spirit, this moral greatness of our 
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people, unknown in history; if the valor of our nation, proven and tested 
a million times against a world of foes; if all this is denounced by our 
enemies as militarism; if we are denounced as Huns and barbarians; if 
a deluge of lies about us is poured out all over the world—I believe 
we ought to be too proud to grieve about that. 

The wonderful fervor glowing in the hearts of the German people, 
the unprecedented unity and oe self-surrender of one to an- 
other, they must be and will be victorious. And when a glorious and 
happy peace is ours, we shall hold this national spirit sacred and regard 
it as the holiest bequest of this terribly grave and great age. As by magic 
the walls have fallen which separated for a time, a dull and barren time, 
the various classes of our people, the walls which we had raised against 
one another in misunderstanding, envy and mistrust. It is a liberation and 
a blessing that the rubbish heap of social prejudice has been swept away; 
that man alone has value now; that all count alike and that each holds 
out his hand to his fellow-man for a common and holy end. So once 
more I repeat the Kaiser’s words uttered at the outbreak of the war: “I 
know no more parties, I only know Germans.’’ After the war, parties 
will revive; even the freest and most united nation cannot fully live out 
its political life without parties and political strife. But let us strive— 
I for my part promise you to do so—that also in this strife there shall be 
nothing but Germans. 

Gentlemen! My speech is finished. This is no time for words. I 
cannot speak on all questions which affect the nation, including myself, most 
deeply, but I will say one more word: With deep love and gratitude we 
remember Germany’s sons who have given up their lives on the battle- 
fields in the East and West, on the open sea, on the shores of the Pacific 
and in our Colonies for the honor of the Fatherland. Before their heroism 
—now, alas, silent,—we bow, vowing to persevere to our_last breath so 
that our children and grandchildren, free and safe against foreign menace 
and violence, may help to develop the greatness of our Empire. And this 
vow shall go out to our sons and brothers who are fighting the foe, to the 
heart’s blood of Germany, blood shed by heroes numberless and often 
unknown; it shall go out to our countrymen abroad, to those who care for 
us in foreign lands—who are cut off from home and are in peril, who are 
unjustly imprisoned and ill-treated. 

We shall hold out until we are sure that none will dare disturb our 
peace, in which we mean to unfold and develop German character and 


German strength as a free people, 
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BELGIAN DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE t 


(JuLy 24—AUGUST 29, I914) 


No. 1. Count Errembault de Dudzeele, Belgian Minister at Vienna, to 
Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation. ) 
Vienna, July 24, 1914. 


Sir:—I have the honour to enclose herewith the text of the Austro- 
Hungarian ultimatum to Servia. 


(Signed) COUNT ERREMBAULT DE DUDZEELE. 


Enclosure in No. 1 
Text of Austro-Hungarian note, already printed in this series, October, 
ob . P, I ’ , 

1914, No. 83, pp. 5-6.) 


No. 2. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at Paris, Berlin, London, Vienna, and St. Petersburg 


(Translation. ) 
Brussels, July 24, 1914. 


Sir:—The Belgian Government have had under their consideration 
whether, in present circumstances, it would not be advisable to address to 
the Powers who guarantee Belgian independence and neutrality a com- 
munication assuring them of Belgium’s determination to fulfill the inter- 
national obligations imposed upon her by treaty in the event of a war break- 
ing out on her frontiers. 

The Government have come to the conclusion that such a communica- 
tion would be premature at present, but that events might move rapidly 


and not leave sufficient time to forward suitable instructions at the desired ( 

moment to the Belgian representatives abroad. t 
In these circumstances I have proposed to the King and to my colleagues 

in the Cabinet, who have concurred, to give you now exact instructions tr 

as to the steps to be taken by you if the prospect of a Franco-German war } g 

became more threatening. f 


I enclose herewith a note, signed but not dated, which you should read 


™ des 


ne 





“ 


to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and of which -you should give him a 
copy, if circumstances render such a communication necessary. ; 

I will inform you by telegram when you are to act on these instructions. 

This telegram will be despatched when the order is given for the mobilisa- 
tion of the Belgian army if, contrary to our earnest hope and to the apparent 
prospect of a peaceful settlement, our information leads us to take this 
extreme measure of precaution. 

(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


Enclosure in No. 2 


(Translation.) 

Sir:—The international situation is serious, and the possibility of a war 
between several Powers naturally preoccupies the Belgian Government. 

‘Belgium has most scrupulously observed the duties of a neutral State 
imposed upon her by the treaties of April 19, 1839; and those duties she 
will strive unflinchingly to fulfil, whatever the circumstances may be. 

The friendly feelings of the Powers towards her have been so often re- 
affirmed that Belgium confidently expects that her territory will remain free 
from any attack, should hostilities break out upon her frontiers. 

All necessary steps to ensure respect to Belgian neutrality have never- 
theless been taken by the Government. The Belgian army has been 
mobilised and is taking up such strategic positions as have been chosen to 
secure the defence of the country and the respect of its neutrality. The 
forts of Antwerp and on the Meuse have been put in a state of defence. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the nature of these measures. 
They are intended solely to enable Belgium to fulfil her international obli- 
gations; and it is obvious that they neither have been nor can have been 
undertaken with any intention of taking part in an armed struggle between 
the Powers or from any feeling of distrust of any of those Powers. 

Tn accordance with my instructions, I have the honour to communicate 
to your Excellency a copy of the declaration by the Belgian Government, 
and to request that you will be good enough to take note of it. 

A similar communication has been made to the other Powers guarantee- 
ing Belgian neutrality. 

No. 3. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at Rome, The Hague, and Luxemburg 


(Translation. ) 
Brussels, July 25, 1914. 


Sir:—I have addressed an undated circular note, a copy of which is en- 
closed, to the Belgian representatives accredited to the Powers guaranteeing 
the independence and neutrality of Belgium. 

Should the danger of a war between France and Germany become im- 
minent, this circular note will be communicated to the Governments of the 
guaranteeing Powers, in order to inform them of our fixed determination to 
fulfil those international obligations that are imposed upon us by the treaties 


of 1839. 
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_ The communications in question would only be made upon telegraphic 
instructions from me. 

If circumstances lead me to issue such instructions, I shall request you 
also, by telegram, to notify the Government to which you are accredited of 
the step we have taken, and to communicate to them a copy of the enclosed 
circular note for their information, and without any request that they should 
take note thereof. 

My telegram will inform you of the date to be given to the circular note, 
which you should be careful to fill in on the copy which you hand to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

It is unnecessary to point out that this despatch and its enclosure 
should be treated as strictly confidential until the receipt of fresh instruc- 
tions from me. 

(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


Enclosure in No. 3 
(See Enclosure in No. 2.) 

No. 4. Monsieur Michotte de Welle, Belgian Minister at Belgrade, to 
Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Translation.) 

Belgrade, July 25, 1914. 


Sir:—I have the honour to transmit to you herewith the text of the 
reply returned by the Servian Government to the Austro-Hungarian note 





(Signed) MICHOTTE DE WELLE. 


Enclosure in No. 4 


Text of the Servian reply, already printed in this series, October, 1914, 
No. 83, pp. 8-11.) 
No. 5. Communication made on July 26, 1914, by the Austro-Hungarian 
Legation at Brussels to the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation. ) 

Monsieur Pashitch gave the reply of the Servian Government to the 
Austro-Hungarian note before 6 o’clock yesterday. This reply not having 
been considered satisfactory, diplomatic relations have been broken off and 
the Minister and staff of the Austnan Legation have left Belgrade. Servian 
mobilisation had already been ordered before 3 o’clock. 


No. 6. Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister at Berlin, to Monsieur Davignon, 
Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
- Berlin, July 27, 1914. 
1 telegram from the British Chargé d’Affaires at Belgrade, 
vernment have given way on all the points of the Austrian 
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note. They even allow the intervention of Austrian officials if such a pro- 
ceeding is in conformity with the usages of international law. The British 
Chargé d’Affaires considers that this reply should satisfy Austria if she is not 
desirous of war. Nevertheless, a more hopeful atmosphere prevails here 
to-day, more particularly because hostilities against Servia have not begun. 
The British Government suggest mediation by Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and Italy at St. Petersburg and Vienna in order to find some basis 
for compromise. Germany alone has not yet replied. The decision rests 
with the Emperor. 


No. 7. Count Errembault de Dudzeele, Belgian Minister at Vienna, to 
M. Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Telegram. ) Vienna, July 28, 1914. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs has notified me of the declaration of 


war by Austria-Hungary against Servia. 


No. 8. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at Berlin, Paris, London, Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
Rome, The Hague, and Luxemburg 

(Translation.) 

Sir:—The Belgian Government have decided to place the army upon 
a strengthened peace footing. 

This step should in no way be confused with mobilisation. 

Owing to the small extent of her territory, all Belgium consists, in some 
degree, of a frontier zone. Her army on the ordinary peace footing consists 
of only one class of armed militia; on the strengthened peace footing, owing 
to the recall of three classes, her army divisions and her cavalry division 
comprise effective units of the same strength as those of the corps perma- 
nently maintained in the frontier zones of the neighbouring Powers. 

This information will enable you to reply to any questions which may be 
addressed to you. 


Brussels, July 29, 1914. 


(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 9. M. Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the Belgian 
Ministers at Berlin, Paris, and London 
(Translation.) 
Brussels, July 31, 1914. 

Sir:—The French Minister came to show me a telegram from the Agence 
Havas reporting a state of war in Germany, and said :— 
_ “IT seize this opportunity to declare that no incursion of French troops 
into Belgium will take place, even if considerable forces are massed upon 
the frontiers of your country. France does not wish to incur the responsi- 
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the first hostile act. In- 





ructions in this ll be given to the French authoritie 
I thanked Monsieur Klobukowski for his communication, and I felt 
bound to observe that had always had the greatest confidence in the 
loyal observance by both our neighbouring States of their engagements 
towards us. We have also ev: ry reason to believe that the attitude of the 
German Government will be the same as that of the Government of the 
I h 


Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 10. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to all 
Heads of Belgian Missions abroad 


(Translation. : 
Telegram. Brussels, July 31, 1914. 





The Minister of War informs me that mobilisation has been ordered, 
and that Saturday, the ist August, will be the first day. 
Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 11. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at Berlin, London and Paris 


(Translation. ) 
Brussels, July 31, 1914. 








-The British Minister asked to see me on urgent business, and made 
the following communication, which he had hoped for some days to be able 
to pi ) the possibility of a European war, Sir Edward 
Gri and German Governments separately if they 
wer o respect Belgian neutrality provided that no 
4 . . 

‘eaties, I am instructed to inform the Belgian 
NM of the above, and to say that Sir Edward Grey 





resumes that Belgium will do her utmost to maintain her neutrality, and 
ts that the other Powers will respect and main- 


7 ‘ 
he desires and expects that th 





I hastened to thank Sir Francis Villiers for this communication, which 
he Belgian Government particularly appreciate, and I added that Great 


1 
| 
it 


and the other nations guaranteeing our independence could rest 
hat we would neglect no effort to maintain our neutrality, and that 
1 that the other Powers, in view of the excellent relations 


we were convinced 
ndship and confidence which had always existed between us, would 
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ol 11] 
respect and maintain that neutrality. 
I did not fail to state that our military forces, which had been consider- 
ably developed in consequence of our recent re-organization, were sufficient 
to enable us to defend ourselves energetically in the event of the violation 
of our territory. 

In the course of the ensuing conversation, Sir Francis seemed to me 
somewhat surprised at the speed with which we had decided to mobilise 
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our army. I pointed out to him that the Netherlands had come to a 
similar decision before we had done so, and that, moreover, the recent date 
of our new military system, and the temporary nature of the measures 
upon which we then had to decide, made it necessary for us to take imme- 
diate and thorough precautions. Our neighbours and guarantors should 
see in this decision our strong desire to uphold our neutrality ourselves. 

Sir Francis seemed to be satisfied with my reply, and stated that his 
Government were awaiting this reply before continuing negotiations with 
France and Germany, the result of which would be communicated to me. 

(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 12. M. Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the Belgian 
Ministers at Berlin, London, and Paris 


(Translation.) 
Brussels, July 31, 1914. 

Sir:—In the course of the conversation which the Secretary-General 
of my De oie nt had with Herr von Below this morning, he explained 
to the German Minister the scope of the military measures wach we had 
taken, and ne to him that they were a consequence of our desire to fulfil 
our international obligations, and that they in no wise implied an attitude 
of distrust towards our neighbours. 

The Secretary-General then asked the German Minister if he knew of the 
conversation which he had had with his predecessor, Herr von Flotow, and 
of the reply which the Imperial Chancellor had instructed the latter to give. 

In the oon ‘ of the controversy which arose in Ig1I as a consequence 
of the Dutch scheme for the fortification of Flushing, certain newspapers 
had maintained that in the case of a Franco-German war Belgian neutrality 
would be violated by Germany. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs had suggested _ that a declaration 
in the German Parliament during a debate on foreign affairs would serve to 
calm public opinion, and to dis pel the mistrust which was so re grettable 
from the point of view of the lation betweat the two countries. 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg replied that he had fully appreciated tl 
feelings which had inspired our representations. He declared ‘that Ge naney 
had no fone ntion of violating Belgian neutraltty, but he considered that in 
making a public declaration Germany would weaken her military position 
in regard to France, who, secured on the northern side, would concentrate 
all her energies on the east. 

Baron van der Elst, continuing, said that he perfectly understood the 
objections raised by Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg to the proposed public 
declaration, and he recalled the fact that since then, in 1913, Herr von Jagow 
had made reassuring declarations to the Budget Commission of the Reichs- 
tag respecting the maintenance of Belgian neutrality. 

Herr von Below replied that he knew of the conversation with Herr von 
Flotow, and that he was certain that the sentiments expressed at that time 


had not changed. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON, 
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Enclosure in No. 12 


The Belgian Minister at Berlin to Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister | 
for Foreign Affairs : 


(Translation. 


May 2, I913. ,& 




















Sir:—I have the honour to bring to your notice larations respect- ( 

Belgian — hed er eee ‘* Norddet All- 

eine Ze! 1ade by the Secretary of State and t he Minister of War, 

e meeting of the Budget Pic ittee of » Reichstag on April 29th: 

‘A member of the Sox at : Democrat ence said: ‘The approach of a war 
between Germany and F1 € is viewed with apprehension in Belgium, for 
it is feared that Ger rmany will not respect the 1 ulity of Belgium.’ 

‘Hert mn J igow, Secretary of State, re oli ‘Belgian neutrality is \ 
provided for by Internati: nal Conventions and Ge, rm any is determined to { 
respect those Conventions 

“This declaration did not unother member of the Social Demo- 
crat Party. | He rr von Jagow hat he had nothing to add to the clear 
statement he had made res] he relations between Germany and 
Belgium. 

‘‘In answer to fresh enquiries by a member of the Social Democrat [ 


Party, Herr von Heeringen, the Minis ter of War, replied: ‘Belgium plays 


no part in the causes which justify the proposed reorganisation of the Ger- 
man military system. That proposal is based on the situation in the East. 
Germany will not lose sight of the fact that the neutrality of Belgium is 
guaranteed by international treaty. [ 
oe member of the Progressive Party having once again spoken of 
Belgium, Herr von Jagow repeated that this declaration in regard to Bel- 


haa was sufficiently clear.” 
(Signed) BARON BEYENS. 


No. 13. Count de Lalaing, Belgian Minister at London, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation. ) 
° (Telegram. ) London, August I, 1914. 
Great Britain has asked France and Germany separately if they intend 


to respect Belgian te rritory in the event of its not being violated by their 
adversary. Germany’s reply is awaited. France has replied in the affirma- 


No. 14. Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister at Berlin, to Monsieur Davignon, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Translation. ) 

(Telegram. ) Berlin, August 1, 1914. 

The British Ambassador has been instructed to inquire of the Minister ¢ 
for Foreign Affairs whether, in the event of war, Germany would respect | 
Belgian neutrality, and I understand that the Minister replied that he was 
unable to answer the question. 
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No. 15. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at Berlin, Paris, and London 


(Translation. ) 
Brussels, August I, 1914. 

Sir:—I have the honour to inform you that the French Minister has 
made the following verbal communication to me:— 

‘I am authorised to declare that, in the event of an international war, 
the French Government, in accordance with the declarations they have 
always made, will respect the neutrality of Belgium. In the event of this 
neutrality not being respected by another Power, the French Government, 
to secure their own defence, might find it necessary to modify their attitude.” 

I thanked his Excellency and added that we on our side had taken with- 
out delay all the measures necessary to ensure that our independence and 
our frontiers should be respected. 


(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 16. Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Belgian Ministers at 
Paris, Berlin, London, Vienna, and St. Petersburg 


(Translation. ) 
(Telegram. Brussels, August I, I9I4. 
Carry out instructions contained in my despatch of the 24th July. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 
(See No. 2.) 


No. 17. Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Belgian Ministers at 
Rome, The Hague, Luxemburg 


(Translation.) 
(Telegram. ) Brussels, August I, I914. 
Carry out instructions contained in my despatch of the 25th July. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


(See No. 3-) 


No. 18. Monsieur Eyschen, President of the Luxemburg Government to 
Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
(Telegram. ) Luxemburg, August 2, I914. 

I have the honour to acquaint your Excellency with the following facts: 
According to information which has just reached the Grand Ducal Govern- 
ment, early on the morning of Sunday, August 2, German troops entered 
Luxemburg territory by the Wasserbillig and Remich bridges, proceeding 
more particularly towards the south and towards the town of Luxemburg, 
capital of the Grand Duchy. A certain number of armoured trains with 
troops and ammunition have passed along the railway from Wasserbillig 
to Luxemburg, where they are expected at any moment. These incidents 
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constitute acts plainly contrary to the neutrality of the Grand Duchy, guar- 

anteed by the Treaty of London of 1867. The Luxemburg Government 
have not failed to protest vigorously to the German Representative at 
I ¢ t] ict of aggression. An identical protest will be tele- 
I G in Secretary of State at Berlin 


(Signed) EYSCHEN. 


No. 19. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Belgian Ministers at Paris, Berlin, London, Vienna, and St. Petersburg 


(Translation.) 
Brussels, August 2, 1914. 
Sir:—I was careful to warn the German Minister through Monsieur de 
hat an announcement in the Brussels press by Monsieur 
Klobukowski, French Minister, would make public the formal declaration 
which the latter had made to me on the Ist August. When I next met Herr 


Below he thanked me for this attention, and added that up to the 





pi it he had not been instructed to make us an official communication, 
but that we knew his personal opinion as to the feelings of security, which 
we had the right to entertain towards our eastern neighbours. I at once 





replied that all that we knew of their intentions, as indicated in numerous 





previous conversations, did not allow us to di ct correctness 
towards Belgium. I added, however, that we h the greatest 
importance to the possession of a formal dec h the Belgian 
nation would hear of with joy and gratitude. 


Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 20. Note presented by Herr von Below Saleske, German Minister 
at Brussels, to Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign 


Affairs 
Tran 
Imperial German Legation in Belgiur 
(Very Confidential 





- Brussels, August 2, 1914. 


tial ) 





Relt een received by the German Government to 
the effect ; intend to march on the line of the Meuse by 
Givet an ion leaves no doubt as to the intention of 








territory against Germany. 

The German Government cannot but fear that Belgium, in spite of the 
utmost goodwill, will be unable, without assistance, to repel so considerable 
adequate 
guarantee against danger to Germany, It is essential for the self-defence of 
Germany that she should anticipate any such hostile attack. The German 
Government would, however, feel the deepest regret if Belgium regarded as 
an act of hostility against herself the fact that the measures of Germany's 


opponents force Germany, for her own protection, to enter Belgian tern- 


a French invasion with sufficient prospect of success to affor 





tory. 
In order to exclude any possibility of misunderstanding, the German 


Government make the following declaration: 
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1. Germany has in view no act of hostility against Belgium. In the 
event of Belgium being prepared in the coming war to maintain an attitude 
of friendly neutrality towards Germany, the German Government bind 
themselves, at the conclusion of peace, to guarantee the possessions and 
independence of the Belgian Kingdom in full. 

2. Germany undertakes, under the above-mentioned condition, to 
evacuate Belgian territory on the conclusion of peace. 

3. If Belgium adopts a friendly attitude, Germany is prepared, in co- 
operation with the Belgian authorities, to purchase all necessaries for her 
troops against a cash payment, and to pay an indemnity for any damage 
that may have been caused by German troops. 

4. Should Belgium oppose the German troops, and in particular should 
she throw difficulties in the way of their,march by a resistance of the 
fortresses on the Meuse, or by destroying railways, roads, tunnels, or other 
similar works, Germany will, to her regret, be compelled to consider Bel- 
gium as an enemy. 

In this event, Germany can undertake no obligations towards Belgium, 
but the eventual adjustment of the relations between the two States must 
be left to the decision of arms. 

The German Government, however, entertain the distinct hope that 
this eventuality will not occur, and that the Belgian Government will know 
how to take the necessary measures to prevent the occurrence of incidents 
such as those mentioned. In this case the friendly ties which bind the two 
neighbouring States will grow stronger and more enduring. 


No. 21. Memorandum of an Interview asked for at 1:30 A.M., on August 
3, by Herr von Below Saleske, German Minister, with Baron van der 
Elst, Secretary-General to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 

At 1:30 A.M. the German Minister asked to see Baron van der Elst. 
He told him that he had been instructed by his Government to inform the 
Belgian Government that French dirigibles had thrown bombs, and that a 
French cavalry patrol had crossed the frontier in violation of international 
law, seeing that war had not been declared. 

The Secretary-General asked Herr von Below where these incidents had 
happened, and was told that it was in Germany. Baron van der Elst then 
observed that in that case he could not understand the object of this com- 
munication. Herr von Below stated that these acts, which were contrary 
to international law, were calculated to lead to the supposition that other 
acts, contrary to international law, would be committed by France. 


No. 22. Note communicated by Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, to Herr von Below Saleske, German Minister 


(Translation. ) 
Brussels, August 3, 1914 (7 A.M.). 
The German Government stated in their note of the 2nd August, 1914, 
that according to reliable information French forces intended to march on 
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t Meuse vid Givet and Namur, and that Belgium, in pite of the best 
intentions, would not be in a position to repulse, without assistance, an 
idvance of French troops 
The German Government, therefore, considered themselves compelled 
to antici his attack and to violate Belgian territory. In these circum- 
yposed to the Be } ment to adopt a friendly 
ide towards her, and undertook, clusion of peace, to guar- 
intee the int grity « of Bens Kingdom and its possessions to their full extent. 
The note added tl f Belgium put dit ulties in the way of the advance of 
German troops, Ge rmany woul 11 be compelled to consider her as an enemy, 
and to leave the adjustment of the relations between the two 
otate { e deci n 
13 e has deep and painful impression upon the Belgian 
Government. 
The intentions attributed to France by Germany are in contradiction 
to the il declarations made to us on August I, in the name of the 


Moreover, if, contrary to our expectation, Belgian neutrality should be 
ted by France, Belgium intends to fulfil her international obligations 
and the Belgian army would offer the most vigorous resistance to the in- 


The treaties of 1839, comer d by the treaties of 1870, vouch for the 
independence a1 nd neutrality of Belgium under the guarantee of the Powers, 
and notably of the Governm¢ at of His Maje sty the King of Prussia 
Belgium has aie ; been faithful to her international obligations, she 
has carried out her duties in a spirit of loyal impartiality, and she has left 
nothing undone to maintain and enforce respect for het ne utrality. 
The attack upon her independence with which the German Government 
threaten her, constitutes a flagrant violation of international law. No 
strategic interest justifies such a violation of law. 
The Belgian Government, if they were to accept the proposals submitted 
to iy would sacrifice the honour of the nation and betray their duty 
towards Europe. 
Conscious of the part which Belgium has played for more than eighty 
years in the civilisation of the world, they veh ise to believe that the in- 
dependence of Belgium can only be preserved at the price of the violation 
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of her neutrality. 
If this hope is disappointed, the Belgian Government are firmly resolved 


L 


to repel, by all the means in their power, every attack upon their rights. 


No. 23. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at St. Petersburg, Berlin, London, Paris, Vienna, 
The Hague 

(Translation.) 
(Telegram.) Brussels, August 3, I9I4. 
At 7 P.M. last night Germany presented a note proposing friendly 
neutrality. This entailed free passage through Belgian territory, while 
guaranteeing the maintenance of the independence of Belgium and of her 
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possessions on the conclusion of peace, and threatened, in the event of 
refusal, to treat Belgium as an enemy. A time limit of twelve hours was 
allowed within which to reply. 

Our answer has been that this infringement of our neutrality would be a 
flagrant violation of international law. To accept the German proposal 
would be to sacrifice the honour of the nation. Conscious of her duty, 
Belgium is firmly resolved to repel any attack by all the means in her power. 


(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 24. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at Paris, Berlin, London, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burg 

(Translation. ) 
Brussels, August 3, 1914 (12 noon). 

Sir:—As you are aware, Germany has dalieoned to Belgium an ultima- 
tum which expires this morning, 3rd August, at 7 A.M. As no act of war has 
occurred up to the present, the Cabinet has decided that there is, for the 
moment, no need to appeal to the guaranteeing Powers. 

The French Minister has made the following statement to me upon the 
subject: _ 

‘Although I have received no instructions to make a declaration from 
my Government, I feel justified, in view of their well-known intentions, in 
saying that if the Belgian Government were to appeal to the French Govern- 
ment as one of the Powers guaranteeing their neutrality, the French Gov- 
ernment would at once respond to Belgium’s appeal; if such an appeal 
were not made, it is probal ble that—unless of course exceptional measures 
were rendered necessary in self-defence—the French Government would 
not intervene until Belgium had taken some effective measure of resistance.” 

I thanked we groan Klobukowski for the support which the French 
Government had been good enough to offer us in case of need, and I in- 
forme d him that the Be toi in Government were making no appeal at present 
to the guarantee of the Powers, and that they would decide later what 
ought to be done. 


(Signed) DAVIGNON 


No. 25. His Majesty the King of the Belgians to His Majesty King 


George 
(Translation.) 
(Telegram.) Brussels, August 3, I9I4. 
Mindful of the numerous marks of friendship of your catuns and of 
your Majesty's predecessors, as well as the friendly attitude of Great Britain 
in 1870 and of the proofs of Sympesey which she has once again shown us, 
I make the upreme appeal to the diploms = intervention of your Majesty’ 
Government to safegt 1ard the net wicadiee f Belgium. 
(Signed) ALBERT. 
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No. 26. Belgian Minister at London to Monsieur Davignon, Belgian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
ed 
(Telegram. ) London, August 3, 1914. 

I showed your telegram to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who has laid 
it before the Cabinet. The Minister for Foreign Affairs has informed me 
that if our neutrality is violated it means war with Germany. 

(Signed) COUNT DE LALAING. 
(See No. 23-) 


No. 27. Herr von Below Saleske, German Minister, to Monsieur Davig- 
non, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(The original is in French.) 
(Translation. ) 

Brussels, August 4, 1914 (6 A.M.). 
Sir:—In accordance with my instructions, I have the honour to inform 
your Excellency that in consequence of the refusal of the Belgian Govern- 
ment to entertain the well-intentioned proposals made to them by the 
German Government, the latter, to their deep regret, find themselves com- 
pelled to take—if necessary by force of arms—those measures of defence 

already foreshadowed as indispensable, in view of the menace of France. 

(Signed) VON BELOW. 


No. 28. Note communicated by Sir Francis H. Villiers, British 
Minister at Brussels, to Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs 

(Translation. ) 
Brussels, August 4, 1914. 

I am instructed to inform the Belgian Government that if Germany 
brings pressure to bear upon Belgium with the object of forcing her to 
abandon her attitude of neutrality, His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
expect Belgium to resist with all the means at her disposal. 

In that event, His Britannic Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
join Russia and France, should Belgium so desire, in tendering at once joint 
assistance to the Belgian Government with a view to resisting any forctble 
measures adopted by Germany against Belgium, and also offering a guar- 
antee for the maintenance of the future independence and integrity of 
Belgium. 

No. 29. Belgian Minister at The Hague to Monsieur Davignon, 

Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Translation. ) 
The Hague, August 4, 1914. 

Sir:—The Minister for Foreign Affairs told me yesterday evening that 
the Netherlands Government would perhaps be obliged, owing to the 
gravity of the present situation, to institute war buoying on the Scheldt. 
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M. Loudon read me the draft of the note which would announce this 
decision to me. 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of the note in 
question which was communicated to me yesterday evening. 

As you will observe, the Scheldt will only be closed at night. By day 
navigation will be possible, but only with Dutch pilots who have been 
furnished with the necessary nautical instructions. In this way both Dutch 
interests in the defence of their territory and Belgian interests in the naviga- 
tion of Antwerp will be safeguarded. 

You will note that the Netherlands Government further ask that in the 
event of the war buoying being carried out, we should cause the lightships 
“Wielingen’’ and ‘‘Wandelaar”’ to be withdrawn in order to facilitate the 
maintenance of the neutrality of Dutch territory. 

I would point out that the phrase used in this note, “sailing up the 
Scheldt,”’ is not sufficiently explicit; sailing down would be permitted under 
the same conditions. The Minister has, however, given me this assurance. 

As soon as the Netherlands Government have decided upon this excep- 
tional measure I shall be informed of it. 

About six hours are necessary to carry out war buoying. 
I will at once telegraph to you. 
(Signed) BARON FALLON. 


Note enclosed in No. 29 


The Netherlands Government may be compelled, in order to maintain 
the neutrality of Dutch territory, to institute war buoying upon the Scheldt, 
that is to say, to move or modify a portion of the actual arrangement of 
buoys and lights. 

At the same time, this special arrangement of buoys has been so drawn 
up that when it is brought into force it will still be possible to sail up the 
Scheldt as far as Antwerp by day, but only with Dutch pilots who have been 
furnished with the necessary nautical instructions. In thus acting the 
Netherlands Government are convinced that they will be able to serve 
equally both the Dutch interests in the defence of Netherlands territory 
and Belgian interests in the navigation of Antwerp. 

After the establishment of war buoying on the Scheldt, there would be 
no further reason to enter the tidal water of Flushing at night, and as the 
presence of the lightships ‘‘Wielingen’”’ and ‘‘Wandelaar”’ is not indis- 
pensable to navigation by day, the Netherlands Government would be much 
obliged if the Belgian Government would be good enough, in the event of the 
establishment of war buoying, to withdraw these boats in order to facilitate 
the maintenance of the neutrality of Dutch territory. 


No. 30. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Belgian Ministers at London and Paris 


(Translation. ) 


(Telegram. ) Brussels, August 4, 1914. 
The General Staff announces that Belgian territory has been violated at 
Gemmenich. (Signed) DAVIGNON. 








No. 31. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Herr von Below Saleske, German Minister 
(Translation. ) 

Brussels, August 4, 1914. 
Sir:—I have the honour to inform your Excellency that from to-day 
the Belgian Government are unable to recognise your diplomatic status and 
cease to have official relations with you.. Your Excellency will find en- 
he passports necessary for your departure with the staff of tl 


(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 32. Herr von Below Saleske, German Minister, to Monsieur Da- 
vignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Translation.) 

Brussels, August 4, 1914. 
Sir:—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s 
note of the 4th August, and to inform you that I have entrusted the custody 
of the German Legation of Brussels to the care of my United States col- 


league. 


(Signed) DE BELOW. 


No. 33. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Baron Grenier, Belgian Minister at Madrid 
Translation.) 
(Telegram. ) Brussels, August 4, 1914. 
Please ask the Spanish Government if they will be good enough to take 
charge of Belgian interests in Germany, and whether in that event they will 
issue the necessary instructions to their Ambassador at Berlin. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 
No. 34. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister at Berlin 


(Translation.) 
(Telegram.) Brussels, August 4, 1914. 
The German Minister is leaving to-night; you should ask for your pass- 
ports. Weare requesting the Spanish Government to authorise the Spanish 
Ambassador to be good enough to take charge of Belgian interests in 
Germany. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 
No. 35. Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister at Berlin, to M. Davignon, 
Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
Berlin, August 4, I914. 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a translation of 
e speech made to-day in the Reichstag by the Imperial Chancellor 
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““We are in a state of legitimate defence and necessity knows no law. 

“Our troops have occupied Luxemburg and have perhaps already 
entered Belgium. This is contrary to the dictates of international law. 
France has, it is true, declared at Brussels that she was prepared to respect 
the neutrality of Be lgium so long as it was respected by her adversary. But 
we knew that France ™ 1S ready to invade Be Igium. France could wait; 
we could not. A French attack upon our flank in the region of the Lower 
Rhine might have been fatal. We were, therefore, compelled to ride rough- 
shod over the legitimate protests of the Governments of Luxemburg and 
Belgium. For the wrong which we are thus doing, we will make reparation 
as soon as our military object is attained. 

‘Anyone in such grave danger as ourselves, and who is struggling for 
his supreme welfare, can only be concerned with the means of extricating 
himself; we stand side by side with Austria.” 

It is noteworthy that Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg recognises, without 
the slightest disguise, that Ge ‘rmany is violating international law by her 
invasion of Belgian territory and that she is committing a wrong against us. 


(Signed) BARON BEYENS. 


No. 36. Count de Lalaing, Belgian Minister at London, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
London, August 4, 1914. 

Sir:—I have the honour to inform you that in the House of Commons 
this afternoon the Prime Minister made a fresh statement with regard to the 
European crisis. 

After recalling the principal points set forth yesterday by Sir E. Grey, 
the Prime Minister read:— 

1. A telegram received from Sir F. Villiers this morning which gave the 
substance of the second ultimatum presented to the Belgian Governme nt 
by the German Government, which had been sent to you this morning (s 
No. 27). 

2. Your telegram informing me of the violation of the frontier at 
Gemmenich, a copy of which I - ive given to Sir A. Nicolson. 

3. <A telegram which the German Government addressed to its Am- 
bassador in London this morning with the evident intention of misleading 
popular opinion as to its attitude. Here is the translation as published in 
one of this evening’s ne he apers:— 

“Please dispel any mistrust which may subsist on the part of the British 
teaser te with re per to our intentions, by repeating most positively the 
formal assurance that, even in the case of armed conflict with Belgium, 
Germany will under no pretence whatever annex Belgian territory. 

“Sincerity of this declaration is borne out by fact that we solemnly 
pledged our word to Holland strictly to respect her neutrality. 

“It is obvious that we could not profitably annex Belgian territory 
without making at the time territorial acquisitions at the expense of Hol- 
land. 

‘Please impress upon Sir E. Grey the German army could not be ex- 
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posed to French attack across Belgium, which was planned, according to 
absolutely unimpeachable information. 

‘‘Germany had consequently to disregard Belgian neutrality, it being 
for her a question of life or death to prevent French advance.”’ 

Mr. Asquith then informed the House that in answer to this note of the 
German Government the British Government had repeated their proposal 
of last week, namely, that the German Government should give the same 
assurances as to Belgian neutrality as France had given last week both to 
England and to Belgium. The British Cabinet allowed the Berlin Cabinet 


till midnight to reply. 


(Signed) COUNT DE LALAING. 


No. 37. Count de Lalaing, Belgian Minister at London, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation. ) 

(Telegram.) London, August 4, I9I4. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs has informed the British Ministers in 
Norway, Holland, and Belgium that Great Britain expects that these three 
kingdoms will resist German pressure and observe neutrality. Should 
they resist they will have the support of Great Britain, who is ready in that 
event, should the three above-mentioned Governments desire it, to join 
France and Russia in offering an alliance to the said Governments for the 
purpose of resisting the use of force by Germany against them, and a guar- 
antee to maintain the future independence and integrity of the three king- 
doms. I observed to him that Belgium was neutral in perpetuity. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs answered: This is in case her neutrality is 

violated. ° 

(Signed) COUNT DE LALAING. 


No. 38. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Belgian Ministers in Paris, London, and St. Petersburg 


(Translation.) 
Brussels, August 4, 1914. 

Sir:—I have the honour to inform you of the course of recent events as 
regards the relations of Belgium with certain of the Powers which guarantee 
her neutrality and independence. 

On the 31st July the British Minister made me a verbal communication 
according to which Sir E. Grey, in anticipation of a European war, had 
asked the German and French Governments separately if each of them were 
resolved to respect the neutrality of Belgium should that neutrality not be 
violated by any other Power. 

In view of existing treaties, Sir F. Villiers was instructed to bring this 
step to the knowledge of the Belgian Government, adding that Sir E. Grey 
presumed that Belgium was resolved to maintain her neutrality, and that 
she expected other Powers to respect it. 

I told the British Minister that we highly appreciated this communica- 
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tion, which was in accordance with our expe ‘ctation, and I added that Great 
Britain, as well as the other Powers who had guaranteed our independence, 
might rest fully assured of our firm determination to maintain our neutrality; 
nor did it seem possi ible that our neutrality could be threatened by any of 
those States, with whom we enjoyed the most cordial and frank relations. 
The Belgian Government, I added, had given proof of this resolution by 
taking ane now on all such military measures as seemed to them to be 
necessitated by the _— ion. 

In his turn the French Minister made a verbal communication on August 
Ist to the effect that he was authorised to inform the Belgian Government 
that in case of an international war the French Government, in conformity 
with their repeated declarations, would respect Belgian territory, and that 
they wot uld not be induced to modify their attitude except in the event of 
the violation of Belgian neutrali ty by another Power. 

I thanked his Excelle ‘ncy, and added that we had already taken all the 
necessary precautions to ensure respect of our independence and our 
frontiers. 

On the morning of August 2nd I had a fresh conversation with Sir 
F. Villiers, in the course of which he told me that he had lost no time in 
telegraphing our conversation of July 31st to his Government, and that he 
had been careful to quote accurately the solemn declaration which he had 
received of Belgium’s intention to defend her frontiers from whichever side 
they might be invaded. He added: ‘We know that France has given you 
formal assurances, but Great Britain has received no reply from Berlin on 
this subject.” 

The latter fact did not particularly affect me, since a declaration from 
the German Government might appear superfluous in view of existing 
treaties. Moreover, the Secretary of State had reaffirmed, at the meeting 
of the committee of the Reichstag of April 29th, 1913, ‘‘that the neutrality 
of Belgium is established by treaty which Germany intends to respect.’ 

The same day Herr von Below Saleske, the German Minister, called 
at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs at 7 o’clock, and handed to me the en- 
closed note (see No. 20). The German Government gave the Belgian 
Government a time limit of twelve hours within which to communicate their 
decision. 

No hesitation was possible as to the reply called for by the amazing 
proposal of the German Government. You will find a copy enclosed. (See 
No. 22.) 

The ultimatum expired at 7 A.M. on August 3rd. As at 10 o'clock no act 
of war had been committed, the Belgian Cabinet decided that there was no 
reason for the moment to hin to the guaranteeing Powers. 


-—— Towards mid-day the French Minister questioned me upon this point, 
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and said: 

‘Although in view of the rapid march of events I have as yet received 
no instructions to make a declaration from my Government, I feel justified, 
in view of their well-known intentions, in saying that if the Belgian Govern- 
ment were to appeal to the French Government as one of the Powers guar- 
anteeing their neutrality, the French Government would at once respond 
to Belgium's appeal; if such an appeal were not made it is probable that— 
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unless, of course, exceptional measures were rendered necessary in self- 
defence—the French Government would not intervene until Belgium had 
taken some effective measure of resistance.” 

[ thanked Monsieur Klobukowski for the support which the French 
Government had been good enough to offer us in case of —_ and I in- 
formed him that the Belgian Government were making no appeal at present 
the guarantee of the Powers, and that they would decide les what ought 
to be done. 

Finally, at 6 A.M. on August 4th, the German Minister made the follow- 
ing aren to me. (See No. 27.) 

The Cabinet is at the present moment deliberating on the question of 
an appeal to the Powers guaranteeing our neutrality. 


(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 39. Count de Lalaing, Belgian Minister at London, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
(Telegram. ) London, August 4, 1914. 
Great Britain this morning called upon Germany to respect Belgian 
neutrality. The ultimatum says that whereas the note addressed by 
Germany to Belgium threatens the latter with an appeal to the force of 
arms if she opposes the passage of German troops; and whereas Belgian 
territory has been violated at Gemmenich; and whereas Germany has re- 
fused to give Great Britain a similar assurance to that given last week 
by France; therefore Gre at Britain must once again demand a satisfactory 
‘ply on the subject of the respect of Belgian neutrality and of the treaty to 
w hic h Germany, no less than Gre ‘at Britain, is a signatory. The ultimatum 
expires at eee 
In cons sequence of the British ultimatum to Germany, the British 
proposal which ‘T telegraphed to you is cancelled for the time being. 
Signed) COUNT DE LALAING. 
See No. 37.) 


No. 40. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
British, French, and Russian Ministers at Brussels 
(Translation. ) 
Brussels, August 4, 1914. 
‘lgian Government regret to have to announce to your Ex- 
1 forces of Germany entered Belgian 





llency that this morning the arm 
I in violation of treaty engagements 
The Belgian Government are firmly determined to resist by all the 





means in their power. 

— appeals to Great Britain, France, and Russia to co-operate as 
teeing Powers in the defence of her territory. 

[here should be concerted and joint action, to oppose the forcible meas- 

ures taken by Germany against Bel git um, and, at the same time, to guar- 

ice of the independence and integrity of Belgium. 
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Belgium is happy to be able to declare that she will undertake the de- 
fence of her fortified places. 


(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 41. Count de Lalaing, Belgian Minister at London, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Translation. ) 

(Telegram. ) London, August 5, 1914. 
Germany, having rejected the British proposals, Great Britain has in- 
formed her that a state of war existed between the two countries as from II 


d) COUNT DE LALAING. 
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No. 42. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at Paris, London, and St. Petersburg 
(Translation.) 

(Telegram. ) Brussels, August 5, 1914. 
After the violation of Belgian veimtory at Gemmenich, Belgium ap- 
pealed to Great Britain, France, and Russia through their representatives 
at Brussels, to co-operate as guaranteeing Powers in the defence of her 
territory. 
Belgium undertakes the defence of her fortified places. 


(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 43. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at Paris, London, and St. Petersburg 
(Translation. ) 

Brussels, on 5, 1914. 

Sir:—In my despatch of August 4 (see No. 38) I had the honour to in- 
form you of the come nce of events which had ata the international 
relations of Belgium from July 31st to August 4th. I added that the 
Cabinet was considering the -question whether Belgium, whose territory 
had been invaded since the morning, should appeal to the guarantee of the 
Powers. 

The Cabinet had decided in the affirmative when the British Minister 
informed me that the proposal which he had communicated to me, and 
according to which the British Government were disposed to respond 
favourably to our appeal to her as guaranteeing Power, was cancelled for 
the time being. (See No. 37.) 

A telegram from London made it clear that this change of attitude was 
caused by an ultimatum from Great Britain giv ing Germany a time limit 
of ten hours within which to evacute Belgian territory and to respect Belgian 
neutrality. (See No. 39.) During the evening, the Belgian Government 
addressed to France, Great Britain, and Russia, through their respective 
representatives at Brussels, a note, of which a copy is enclosed herewith. 
(See No. 40.) 
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As you will observe, Bel gium appeals to Great Britain, at oy and 


Russia to co-operate as guaranteeing Powers in the defence of _ — 
tory and in the maintenance > for the future of the independence an integrity 
of her territory. She will herself undertake the defence of her fortified 
place 


As yet we are not aware how our appeal has been received. 


: (Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 44. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Heads of Missions in all Countries having Diplomatic Rela- 
tions with Belgium 

(Translation. ) 
Brussels, nae 5, 1914. 


Sit — the treaty of April 18th, 1839, Prussia, France, Great Britain, 
ie and Russia declared themselves guarantors of the treaty concluded 
on the same day between His Majesty the King of the Belgians and His 
Majesty t : King of the Netherlands. The treaty runs: ‘‘ Belgium shall 
form a State independent and perpetually neutral.’’ Belgium has fulfilled all 


international ol bligations, she has accomplished her duty in a spirit 


I 
‘loyal impartiality, she has neglecte 1 no effort to maintain her neutrality 


I 
and to cause that neutrality to be respected. 
1 


In these circumstances the Belgian Government have learnt with deep 
pain that the armed forces of Germany, a Pow er g uaranteeing Belgian 
neut1 rality, have entered Belgian territory in violation of the obligations 
undertaken by treaty. 

It is our duty to protest with in i gnation against an outrage against 
international law provoked by no act of ours 

The Belgian Government ar nly determined to repel by all the means 
in their power the attack thus made upon their neutrality, and they recall 
: in virtue of article 10 of The Hague Convention of 1907 re- 
rights and duties of neutral Powers and persons in the case 
if a neutral Power repels, even by force, attacks on her 
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y, such action cannot be considered as a hostile act. 

I have to request that you will ask at dnce for an audience with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and read this despatch to his Excellency, 
handing hima copy. If the interview cannot be granted at once you should 
make the communication in question in writing. 


(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 45. Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister at Berlin, to Monsieur Davignon, 
Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
(Tele gram.) Berlin, August 5, I9I4. 
I have received my passports and shall leave Berlin to-morrow morning 


for Holland with the staff of the legation. 
(Signed) BARON BEYENS. 








No. 46. Baron Grenier, Belgian Minister at Madrid, to Monsieur Da- 
vignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
(Telegram. ) St. Sebastian, August 5, 1914. 
The Spanish Government undertake the custody of Belgian interest in 
Germany, and are to-day sending telegraphic instructions to their Ambas- 
sador at Berlin. 
(Signed) BARON GRENIER. 
(See No. 33+) 


No. 47. Baron Guillaume, Belgian Minister at Paris, to Monsieur Da- 
vignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Translation. ) 

Paris, August 5, 1914. 
Sir:—I have the honour to enclose herewith a copy of the notification 
of a state of war between France and Germany, which has been com- 
municated to me to-day. 


(Signed) BARON GUILLAUME. 


Enclosure in No. 47 


Whereas the Imperial German Government have allowed their armed 
forces to cross the frontier and to indulge in divers acts of murder and 
violence on French territory; and whereas they have violated the neutrality 
of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, in contravention of the provisions of 
the Convention of London of May 11th, 1867, and of the Convention of 
The Hague of October 18th, 1907, respecting the rights and duties of neutral 
Powers and persons in the case of war on land (articles I-11), to which 
conventions the German Government were signatories; and whereas they 
have addressed an ultimatum to the Belgian Government in order to secure 
the passage of the German forces through Belgian territory, thereby violat- 
ing the treaties of April 19th, 1839, also signed by them, and of the above- 
mentioned Hague Convention; : 

They have declared war against France on August 3rd, 1914, at 6:45 P.M.: 

Therefore the French Government are themselves obliged in these cir- 
cumstances to resort to arms. 

The French Government therefore have the honour hereby to inform 
the Belgian Government that a state of war exists between France and 
Germany as from August 3rd, at 6:45 P.M. 

The French Government protest to all civilised nations, and more 
particularly to the signatory Governments of the conventions and treaties 
alluded to above, against Germany's violation of her international under- 
takings; the French Government reserve to themselves any action respect- 
ing reprisals which they may feel impelled to take against an enemy who 
pays so little regard to his plighted word. 7 
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The French Government, desirous of observing the principles of inter- 
national law, will, on condition of reciprocity, act, during hostilities, in 
conformity with the provisions of the international conventions signed by 
France on the subject of the rights of war on land and on sea. . 

This notification, which is made in accordance with article 2 of the said 
Second Hague Convention of October 18th, 1907, respecting tl pening 
of hostilities, is communicated to the Belgian Minister at Paris on August 
5th, 1914, at 2 P.M. 
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No. 48. Communication of August 5, from Sir Francis Villiers, British 
Minister at Brussels, to Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs 

(Translation. ) 
I am instructed to inform the Belgian Government that His Britannic 

Majesty’s Government consider joint action with a view to resisting 

Germany to be in force and to be justified by the Treaty of 1839. 


No. 49. Count de Lalaing, Belgian Minister at London, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Translation. ) 

(Telegram. ) London, August 5, 1914. 

Great Britain agrees to take joint action in her capacity of guaranteeing 
Power for the defence of Belgian territory. The British fleet will ensure the 
free passage of the Scheldt for the provisioning of Antwerp. 


(Signed) COUNT DE LALAING. 


No. 50. Belgian Minister at The Hague to Monsieur Davignon, Belgian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation. ) 
(Telegram. ) a __ The Hague, August 5, 1914. 
The war buoying is about to be established. 


(Signed) BARON FALLON. 
(See No. 2g.) 


No. 51. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Baron Grenier, Belgian Minister at Madrid 


(Translation.) 
(Telegrar.) Brussels, August 5, 1914. 
Please express to the Spanish Government the sincere thanks of the 
Belgian Government. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 
(See No. 46.) 
36 
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No. 52. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at Paris, London, and St. Petersburg 


(Translation.) 
Brussels, August 5, 1914. 
Sir:—I have the honour to inform you that the French and Russian 
Ministers made a communication to me this morning informing me of the 
willingness of their Governments to respond to our appeal, and to co-operate 
with Great Britain in the defence of Belgian territory. 


(Signed) DAVIGNON. 





No. 53. Jonkheer de Weede, Netherlands Minister at Brussels, to 
Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation. ) 
Brussels, August 6, 1914. 
Sir:—I have the honour to transmit to your Excellency herewith a copy 
of the special edition of the ‘‘Staats-courant,’’ containing the declaration 
of the neutrality of the Netherlands in the war between Belgium and Ger- 
many, and between Great Britain and Germany. 


Signed) JONKHEER DE WEEDE. 


Enclosure to No. 53 
Laws, Decrees, Nominations, &c. 


(Translation. ) 

The Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Justice, Marine, War, and the Colonies 
authorised to that effect by Her Majesty the Queen, make known to all 
whom it may concern that the Netherlands Government will observe strict 
neutrality in the war which has broken out between Great Britain and Ger- 
many, and Belgium and Germany, Powers friendly to the Netherlands, 
and that, with a view of the observance of this neutrality, the following dis- 
positions have been taken:— 


ARTICLE I 
Within the limits of the territory of the State, including the territory of 
the Kingdom in Europe and the colonies and possessions in other parts of 
the world, no hostilities of any kind are permitted, neither may this territory 
serve as a base for hostile operations. 


ARTICLE 2 
Neither the occupation of any part of the territory of the State by a 
belligerent nor the passage across this territory by land is permitted to the 
troops or convoys of munitions belonging to the belligerents, nor is the 
passage across the territory situated within the territorial waters of the 
Netherlands by the warships or ships assimilated thereto of the belligerents 
permitted. 
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ARTICLE 3 
Troops or soldiers belonging to the belligerents or destined for them 
arriving in the territory of the State by land will be immediately disarmed 
and interned until the termination of the war. 
Warships or ships assimilated thereto belonging to a belligerent, who 
contravenes the provisions of articles 2, 4, or 7 will not be permitted to leave 
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he said territory until the end of the war. 
ARTICLE 4 
No warships or ships assimilated thereto belonging to any of the bellig- | 
erents shall have access to the said territory. 
al . - - ' | 
ARTICLE 5 : 


The provisions of article 4 do not apply to:— 
1. Warships or ships assimilated thereto which are forced to enter the 
ts or roadstead of the State on account of damages or the state of the sea. 


p* Ir 
Such ships may leave the said ports or roadsteads as soon as the circum- 
stances which have driven them to take shelter there shall have ceased to 
exist. 

2. Warships or ships assimilated thereto belonging to a belligerent | ‘ 
which anchor in a port or roadstead in the colonies or oversea possessions | 
exclusively with the object of completing their provision of foodstuffs or I 
fuel. These ships must leave as soon as the circumstances which have 
forced them to anchor shall have ceased to exist, subject to the condition | le 
that their stay in the roadstead or port shall not exceed twenty-four hours. li 

3. Warships or ships assimilated thereto belonging to a belligerent oO 
employed exclusively on a religious, scientific, or humanitarian mission. | 

ARTICLE 6 

Warships or ships assimilated thereto belonging to a belligerent may | of 
only execute such repairs in the ports and roadsteads of the State as arein-  j 
dispensable to their seaworthiness, and they may in no way increase their 
fighting capacities. 

: sh 
ARTICLE 7 

Warships or ships assimilated thereto belonging to a belligerent who | 
may at the commencement of war be within the territory of the State must} 
leave within twenty-four hours from the moment of the publication of this | fine 
declaration. | : 

j ve 
ARTICLE 8 

If warships or ships assimilated thereto belonging to different belliger- 
ents find themselves at the same time, in the conditions set forth in article | shij 
5, in the same part of the world and within the territory of the State, a the 
delay of at least twenty-four hours must elapse between the departure of cre 
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each respective belligerent ship. Except in special circumstances, the order 
of departure shall be determined by the order of arrival. A warship or ship 
assimilated thereto belonging to a belligerent may only leave the territory 
of the State twenty-four hours after the departure of a merchant ship 
hich flies the flag of another belligerent. 


ARTICLE 9 

Warships or sl Lips assimilated thereto belonging toa belligerent to which 
article 55 an a fh are a applica ble may only be provisic yned with for dstuffs in 
the ports and roadsteads of the country to the extent necessary to bring 
their seta ions up to the normal limit in time of peace. 

Similarly they can only be supplied with fuel to the extent necessary to 
enable them, with the stock they already have on board, to reach the near- 
est port of their own country. 

The same vessel cannot again be provided with fuel until a period of at 
least three months shall have elapsed since it was last provis sian in the 
territory of the State. 


ARTICLE 10 


A prize may only be brought into Dutch territory if such prize is un- 
navigable, or unseaworthy, or short of fuel or foodstuffs. 

Such prize must leave as soon as the reasons which caused her to enter 
Dutch territory cease to exist. 

Should such prize fail to do so, immediate orders shall be given her to 
leave. In the event of a refusal, all possible means shall be employed to 
liberate the prize, with her officers and crew, and to intern the crew placed 
on board by the belligerent who has taken it as prize. 
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ARTICLE II 
It is forbidden, in State territory, to form a corps of combatants or to 
open recruiting offices on behalf of the belligerents. 
ARTICLE 12 
It is forbidden, in State territory, to take service on board warships or 
ships assimilated thereto. 
ARTICLE 13 


It is forbidden, in State territory, to equip, arm, or man vessels intended 
for military purposes on behalf of a belligerent, or to furnish or deliver such 
vessels to a belligerent. 


ARTICLE I4 


It is forbidden in State territory to supply arms or ammunition tc war- 
ships or ships assimilated thereto belonging to a belligerent, or to come to 
their assistance in any manner whatsoever with a view to augment their 
crew or their equipment. 
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ARTICLE 15 
It is forbidden in State territory failing 
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competent local authorities, to repair wars! 


revious authorisation by the 
ips or ships assimilated thereto 
’ | 


belonging to a belligerent, or to supply them with victuals or fuel. 
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ARTICLE 16 
It is forbidden in State territory to take part in the dismantling or re- 
pairing of prizes, except in so far as 1s necessary to make them seaworthy; 


] “| good nd to rece \ them it 2 
1 goods, and to receive lem 1n ex- 


also to purchase prizes or confisca‘ 
change, in gift, or on deposit. 
ARTICLE 17 
The State territory comprises the coastal waters to a distance of 3 
nautical miles, reckoning 60 to the degree of latitude, from low-water mark. 
As regards inlets, this distance of 3 nautical miles is measured from a 
straight line drawn across the inlet at the point nearest the entrance where 
the mouth of the inlet is not wider than Io nautical miles, reckoning 60 to 


the degree of latitude. 


ARTICLE 18 

Further, attention is called to Articles 100, Section 1, and 205 of the 
Penal Code; ‘‘Indisch Staatsblad,’’ 1905, No. 62; Article 7, Section 4, of 
the Law respecting the status of Netherlands nationality, and respecting 
domicile (‘‘ Nederlandsch Staatsblad,’’ 1892, No. 268; 1910, No. 216); 
Article 2, No. 3, of the Law respecting the status of Netherlands nationality 
(‘‘Nederlandsch Staatsblad,’’ 1910, No. 55; ‘‘Indisch Staatsblad,”’ 1910, 
No. 296; Articles 54 and 55 of the Penal Code of Surinam; Articles 54 and 55 
of the Penal Code of Curacoa). 

Similarly, the attention of commanding officers, owners, and charterers 
of ships is called to the dangers and inconveniences to which they would 
expose themselves by disregarding the effective blockade of belligerents, by 
carrying contraband of war, or military despatches for belligerents (except 
in the course of the regular postal service), or by rendering them other trans- 
port services. 

Any person guilty of the acts aforesaid would expose himself to all the 
consequences of those acts, and would not be able, as regards them, to ob- 
tain any protection or intervention on the part of the Netherlands Govern- 


ment. 


No. 54. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The Hague 
(Translation. ) 

(Telegram.) Brussels, August 6, 1914. 

Please communicate the following note to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment :— 
The Belgian Government have taken note of the establishment of war 
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buoying on the Scheldt and of the fact that the Netherlands Government 
will ensure the maintenance of navigation. 

It would be convenient that navigation should be possible from 30 
minutes before sunrise to 30 minutes after sunset, and that the exchange of 
pilots should take place at Bath. 

With every desire to fall in with the requests of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, the Belgian Government think that it is desirable in the interests of 
the littoral ports to retain the lightships of Wielingen and of Wandelaar, 
and also the buoys of the Wielingen Channel. 

(Signed) DAVIGNON. 
(See No. 50.) 


No. 65. Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The Hague, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation. ) 
(Telegram.) The Hague, August 6, 1914. 
Navigation on the Scheldt is allowed from daybreak and so long as it is 
light. The Wielingen buoys will be replaced. The exchange of pilots at 
Hansweert is easier and better organised. Are you particularly anxious to 
have Bath? 
(Signed) BARON FALLON. 


No. 56. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The Hague 


(Translation.) 

(Telegram. ) Brussels, August 7, 1914. 
Please express to the Netherlands Government the sincere thanks of the 
Belgian Government for the measures taken to secure navigation on the 
Scheldt. The Belgian Government are in agreement with the Netherlands 
Government on the subject of the extent of navigation. They had proposed 
Bath, but accept Hansweert, since this port has better facilities for the 
exchange of pilots. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 57. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at Paris and London 


(Translation.) 

(Telegram. ) Brussels, August 7, 1914. 

Belgium trusts that the war will not be extended to Central Africa. The 
Governor of the Belgian Congo has received instructions to maintain a 
strictly defensive attitude. Please ask the French Government [British 
Government] whether they intend to proclaim the neutrality of the French 
Congo [British colonies in the conventional basin of the Congo], in accord- 
ance with article 11 of the General Act of Berlin. A telegram from Boma 
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(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 58. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at Paris and London 
(Translation.) 
Brussels, August 7, 1914. 

Sir:—With reference to my telegram of this morning, I have the honour 
to request you to bring to the notice of the French [British] Government the 
following information: 

While instructions have been sent to the Governor-General of the Congo 
to take defensive measures on the common frontiers of the Belgian colony 
and of the German colonies of East Africa and the Cameroons, the Belgian 
Government have suggested to that officer that he should abstain from all 
offensive action against those colonies. 

In view of the civilizing mission common to colonizing nations, the 
Belgian Government desire, in effect, for humanitarian reasons, not to 
extend the field of hostilities to Central Africa. They will, therefore, not 
take the initiative of putting such a strain on civilization in that region, and 
the military forces which they possess there will only go into action in the 
event of their having to repel a direct attack on their African possessions. 

I should be glad to learn whether the French [British] Government share 
this view and in that case whether it is their intention, during the present 
conflict, to avail themselves of article 11 of the General Act of Berlin to 
neutralise such of their colonies as are contained in the conventional basin 
of the Congo. 

I am addressing an identical communication to your colleague at London 
[Pari 5]. 

(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 59. Baron Guillaume, Belgian Minister at Paris, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
Paris, August 8, I9I4. 

Sir:—I have had the honour of speaking to the President of the Republic 
with respect to your telegram of yesterday. ' I had received it during the 
evening and had immediately communicated it to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. They asked for time to consider it before answering. 

Monsieur Poincaré has promised me to speak on this subject to-day to 
the Minister of the Colonies. At first sight he could see little difficulty in 
proclaiming the neutrality of the French Congo, but he nevertheless re- 
serves his reply. He believes that acts of war have already taken place 
in the Ubangi. He has taken the opportunity to remind me that the pro- 
tection accorded us by France extends also to our colonies and that we have 





nothing to fear. 


(Signed) BARON GUILLAUME. 
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No. 60. Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The Hague, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation. ) 
(Telegram.) The Hague, August 9, 1914. 

The Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs has begged me to convey 
to you the following information, the United States Minister at Brussels 
having declined to do so:— 

The fortress of Liége has been taken by assault after a brave defence. 
The German Government most deeply regret that bloody encounters should 
have resulted from the attitude of the Belgian Government towards Ger- 
many. Germany is not coming as an enemy into Belgium, it is only through 
the force of circumstances that she has had, owing to the military measures 
of France, to take the grave decision of entering Belgium and occupying 
Liége as a base for her further military operations. Now that the Belgian 
army has upheld the honour of its arms by its heroic resistance to a very 
superior force, the German Government beg the King of the Belgians 
and the Belgian Government to spare Belgium the further horrors of war. 
The German Government are ready for any compact with Belgium which 
can be reconciled with their arrangements with France. (See No. 70.) 
Germany once more gives her solemn assurance that it is not her intention 
to appropriate Belgian territory to herself and that such an intention is far 
from her thoughts. Germany is still ready to evacuate Belgium as soon as 
the state of war will allow her to do so. 

The United States Ambassador had asked his colleague to undertake 
this attempt at mediation. The Minister for Foreign Affairs has accepted 
this mission without enthusiasm. I have undertaken it to oblige him. 

(Signed) BARON FALLON. 


No. 61. Baron Guillaume, Belgian Minister at Paris, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
(Telegram. ) Paris, August 9, I9f4. 
The French Government are strongly inclined to proclaim the neutrality 
of the possessions in the conventional basin of the Congo and are begging 
Spain to make the suggestion at Berlin. 
Signed) BARON GUILLAUME. 


(See No. 59.) 


No. 62. Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The Hague, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


Translation.) 
The Hague, August 10, 19 Kg. 
Sir:—In response to a call on the ‘phone, yesterday evening at 9 
o'clock, I went to the Department for Foreign Affairs. 








Jonkheer Loudon told me that my German colleague had just left his 
room, and had handed him a document which the United States representa- \ 
tive at Brussels had declined to forward to you. 

The United States official in charge of the German Legation at Brussels 
stated that he had received no special instructions from Washington to inter- 
vene officially with the Belgian Government in the interest of Germany. 

The United States Minister consequently telegraphed to his colleague 
at The Hague, who informed the German representative of Mr. Whitlock’s 





refusal. 

The German Government, therefore, took the initial step by approach- 
ing the United States Ambassador at Berlin. 

In these circumstances, and in view of the urgency of these matters, Herr 
von Muller begged Jonkheer Loudon to act as the intermediary of the 
German Government in this negotiation with you. 

His Excellency read me the German text of the document. I did not 
le my astonishment at this attempt at mediation, and its poor chance of 


hit 
success in this form; but, solely in order to oblige the Netherlands Minister 
for Foreign Affairs I promised to telegraph to you immediately; and this 


I did yesterday. 
You will find the German document enclosed in original and translation. : 


(Signed) BARON FALLON. | 


I 
Enciosure 1 in No. 62 
Enclosure 2 in No. 62 
(Translation.) \ 
The fortress of Liége has been taken by assault after a brave defence. F 
The German Government most deeply regrets that bloody encounters m 


should have resulted from the Belgian Government’s attitude towards 
Germany. Germany is not coming as an enemy into Belgium. Itisonly | 4 
through the force of circumstances that she has had, owing to the military 


measures of France, to take the grave decision of entering Belgium and : 
occupying Liége as a base of her further military operations. Now that the = 
Belgian army has upheld the honour of its arms in the most brilliant manner th 
by its heroic resistance to a very superior force, the German Government wa 
beg the King of the Belgians and the Belgian Government to spare Belgium 
the horrors of war. The German Government are ready for any compact 

with Belgium which can in any way be reconciled with their arrangements net 


with France. Germany gives once more her solemn assurance that she has 
not been animated by the intention of appropriating Belgian territory for 
herself, and that such an intention is far from her thoughts. Germany is N 

still ready to evacuate Belgium as soon as the state of war will allow her to 0 


dao so. 


fhe United States Ambassador here concurs in this attempt at mediation 
by his colleague in Brussels. 
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No. 63. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The Hague 


(Translation.) 
(Telegram.) Brussels, August 10, 1914. 
The Belgian Government have received the proposals made to them by 
the German Government through the intermedifary of the Netherlands 
Government. They will forward a reply shortly. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 
(See No. 62 and Enclosures.) 


No. 64. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The Hague 
(Translation.) 

(Telegram.) Brussels, August 10, 1914. 

Doubt exists as to the meaning of the word ‘“‘ Auseinandersetzung,”’ 
which you translate by ‘‘arrangement.’’ Please ascertain whether the 
German Government have in mind any arrangements which we may have 
come to with France, or a settlement of the dispute between France and 
Germany. 


(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 65. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
British, Russian, and French Ministers at Brussels 
(Translation.) 

Brussels, August 10, 1914. 

Sir:—I have the honour to inform your Excellency that the Belgian 
Minister at The Hague, at the request of the Netherlands Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, has forwarded to us the following proposal from the Ger- 
man Government. (See No. 62, enclosure 2.) 

The Belgian Government propose to return the following reply to this 
communication :— 

“The proposal made to us by the German Government repeats the 
proposal formulated in their ultimatum of August 2. Faithful to her inter- 
national obligations, Belgium can only reiterate her reply to that ultimatum, 
the more so as since August 3 her neutrality has been violated, a distressing 
war has been waged on her territory, and the guarantors of her neutrality 
have responded loyally and without delay to her appeal.” 

The Belgian Government consider that the Powers guaranteeing the 
neutrality of Belgium should have cognizance of these documents. 

(Signed) DAVIGNON. 
No. 66. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Belgian Ministers at London, Paris, and St. Petersburg 
(Translation. ) 
Brussels, August 10, 1914. 

Sir:—I have the honour to inform you of the circumstances which led 

to the departure of the Belgian representative from Luxemburg. 
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The General Officer commanding the German troops in the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg informed the German Minister in that town, on 
August 8, of the desire of the military authorities for the departure of the 
Belgian representative at the Grand Ducal Court. 

Herr von Buch addressed to Monsieur Eyschen, President of the 
Government, a note, of which the following is a translation:— 

‘‘Luxemburg, August 8, I9I4. 

“Your Excellency:—In consequence of the completely hostile attitude 
adopted by Belgium towards Germany, the military authorities find them- 
selves obliged to insist upon the departure of the Belgian Minister from 
Luxemburg. 

‘His Excellency the General Officer commanding begs Count van den 
Steen de Jehay to arrange his journey home in such a way that he may be 
able, within twenty-four hours, to see General von Ploetz at Coblentz, 
with a view to settling the details of the further stages of his journey. It 
is impossible for him to travel except vid Tréves-Coblentz. 

(Signed) ‘‘VON BUCH.” 

Monsieur Eyschen forwarded this note the same day to Count van den 
Steen de Jehay, accompanied by a letter in the following terms:— 

‘‘Luxemburg, August 8, I914. 

“Sir:—I greatly regret to have to communicate to you the enclosed 
copy of a note from the German Minister, informing me that the German 
military authorities demand your departure. 

“You will find in it the conditions which they attach thereto. 

“Herr von Buch told me that the military authorities advise you to 
travel by railway, as an attempt to carry out your journey by motor would 
expose you to being too frequently stopped for reasons connected with the 
control of the roads. But the choice is left to you. 

““The German Minister will come to me for your answer. 

“T cannot tell you how painful it is to me to fulfil my present task. I 
shall never forget the pleasant relations which have existed between us, and 
I hope that your journey may be carried out under the best possible con- 
ditions. 

(Signed) ‘“‘EYSCHEN.” 

The Belgian Government, considering that the Grand Ducal Govern- 
ment had no choice in their attitude, and that the course they had been 
obliged to adopt in no way implied any discourteous intention towards the 
King of the Belgians or towards Belgium, decided that there was no reason, 
in these circumstances, for requesting the Luxemburg Chargé d’Affaires to 


leave Belgium. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 67. Mr. Whitlock, United States Minister at Brussels, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Translation. ) 

Brussels, August II, 1914. 
Sir:—The United States Legation received a telegram to-day from 
Washington, conveying the information that the United States Govern- 
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ment had, at the request of the German Government, consented, as a 
matter of international courtesy, to undertake the protection of German 
subjects in Belgium. 

In accordance with the instructions contained in this telegram, we will, 
therefore, if you see no objection, undertake to use our good and friendly 
offices with the a gian Government for the protection of German subjects. 
The pleasant relations which we have had with you in this matter up to the 
present convince me that we may continue them with the same chine! on the 
same pleasant footing. 


(Signed) BRAND WHITLOCK. 





No. 68. Sir Francis Villiers, British Minister at Brussels, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation. ) 
Brussels, August I1, 1914. 

Sir:—I have telegraphed to Sir E. Grey the Germaz communication and 
the proposed reply. 

I have received instructions to express to your Excellency the entire 
‘oncurrence of His Britannic Majesty’s Government. The latter can only 
declare their approval of the terms of the reply which the Belgian Govern- 
ment propose to give to this attempt to sow discord between the Powers 
at present united for the defence of the treaties violated by Germany. 

(Signed) F. H. VILLIERS. 
(See No. 65.) 
No. 69. Monsieur Klobukowski, French Minister at Brussels, to Mon- 
sieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
Brussels, August 11, 1914. 
Sir:—I have the honour to inform your Excellency that the French 
Government give their entire concurrence to the reply which the Belgian 
Government propose to return to the new German ultimatum. 
That reply is one which was to be expected from a Government and a 
people who have so heroically re em the hateful violation of their territory. 
France will continue to fulfil her duties as a guaranteeing Power of 
Belgian neutrality and as a faithful friend of Belgium. 
(Signed) KLOBUKOWSKI. 
(See No. 65.) 

No. 70. Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The Hague, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Translation. ) 

(Telegram.) The Hague, August 12, 1914. 
The German text contained a mistake: instead of ‘‘seine Auseinander- 
setzung,’’ it should read “‘ihre,’’ and thus be translated ‘‘their conflict with 
France.” (Signed) BARON FALLON. 
(See No. 64.) 
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No. 71. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The Hague 


(Translation.) 
(Telegram. ) Brussels, August 12, 1914. 

Please communicate the following telegram to the Netherlands Minister 
for Foreign Affairs:— 

“The proposal made to us by the German Government repeats the 
proposal which was formulated in the ultimatum of August 2nd. Faithful 
to her international obligations, Belgium can only reiterate her reply to 
that ultimatum, the more so as since August 3rd her neutrality has been 
violated, a distressing war has been waged on her territory, and the 
guarantors of her neutrality have responded loyally and without delay to 


her appeal.”’ 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 
No. 72. Monsieur Sazonof, Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Translation.) 
(Telegram. ) St. Petersburg, August 13, I9I4. 
Please thank the Belgian Government for their communication, and 
express to them the pleasure which the Russian Government feel at the 
firm and dignified attitude, upon which they are heartily to be congratu- 


lated. 
(Signed) SAZONOF. 
(See No. 65.) 


No. 73. Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The Hague, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Translation. ) 
The Hague, August 13, IgI4. 
Sir:—I had the honour to receive your telegram of yesterday, and I at 
once communicated to the Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Belgian reply to the second German proposal. 
His Excellency undertook to forward the Belgian communication to the 
German Minister forthwith. 
(Signed) BARON FALLON. 


(See No. 71.) 


No. 74. Baron Guillaume, Belgian Minister at Paris, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
Paris, August 16, 1914. 
Sir:—In the course of a conversation which I had this morning with 
Monsieur de Margerie, I turned the conversation to colonial affairs and to 
the action which you had instructed me to take in your telegram and your 


despatch of the 7th instant. 
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Monsieur de Margerie reminded me that the French Government had 
approached Spain, but the latter had not answered before knowing the 
views of Great Britain. It seems that the latter has still given no answer. 

Monsieur de Margerie considered that in view of the present situation 
Germany should be attacked wherever possible; he believes that such is 
also the opinion of Great Britain, who certainly has claims to satisfy; France 
wishes to get back that part of the Congo which she had been compelled to 
give up in consequence of the Agadir incident. 

Monsieur de Margerie added that a success would not be difficult to 
obtain. 


(Signed) BARON GUILLAUME. 
(See Nos. 57 and 58.) 


No. 75. Count de Lalaing, Belgian Minister at London, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 
London, August 17, 1914. 

Sir:—In reply to your despatch of August 7th, I have the honour to 
inform you that the British Government cannot agree to the Belgian 
proposal to respect the neutrality of the belligerent powers in the con- 
ventional basin of the Congo. 

German troops from German East Africa have already taken the offen- 
sive against the British Central African Protectorate. Furthermore, 
British troops have already attacked the German port of Dar-es-Salaam, 
where they have destroyed the wireless telegraphy station. 

In these circumstances, the British Government, even if they were con- 
vinced from the political and strategical point of view of the utility of the 
Belgian proposal, would be unable to adopt it. 

The British Government believe that the forces they are sending to 
Africa will be sufficient to overcome all opposition. They will take every 
step in their power to prevent any risings of the native population. 

France is of the same opinion as Great Britain on account of German 
activity which has been noticed near Bonar and Ekododo. 

(Signed) COUNT DE LALAING. 
(See Nos. 57 and 58.) 


No. 76. Monsieur Tombeur, Belgian Vice-Governor of the Katanga, to 
Monsieur Renkin, Belgian Minister for the Colonies 
(Translation.) 
(Telegram.) Elizabethville, August 26, 1914. 
The Germans are continuing their skirmishes on Tanganyika and 
attacked the port of Lukuga, on August 22nd. Two of their natives were 
killed and two wounded. Fresh attacks are expected. 


(Signed) TOMBEUR. 
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No. 77. Count Clary and Aldringen, Austro-Hungarian Minister at The 
Hague, to Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Forwarded through the Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs.) 
(Translation.) 

(Telegram.) The —_— August 28, IgI4. 
On the instructions of my Government, I have the honour to inform 
your Excellency as follows:— 

‘‘Whereas Belgium, having refused to accept the proposals made to her 
on several occasions by Germany, is affording her military assistance to 
France and Great Britain, both of which Powers have declared war upon 
Austria- Hi ingary, and whe reas, as has just been proved, Austrian and 
Hungarian nationals in Belgium have had to submit, under the very eyes of 
the Belgian authorities, to treatment contrary to the most primitive de- 
mands of humanity and inadmissible even towards subjects of an enemy 
State, therefore Austria finds herself obliged to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions and considers herself from this moment in a state of war with Belgium. 
I am leaving the country with the staff of the legation and I am entrusting 
the protection of Austrian interests to the United States Minister in Bel- 
gium. The Austro-Hungarian Government are forwarding his passports to 


Count Errembault de Dudzeele.”’ 
(Signed) CLARY. 


No. 79. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The Hague 


(Translation.) 
(Telegram.) Antwerp, August 29, 1914. 

Please inform the Austrian Legation through the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that I have received Austria-Hungary’s declaration of war against 
Belgium, and add the following :— 

“Belgium has always entertained friendly relations with all her neigh- 
bours without distinction. She had scrupulously fulfilled the duties imposed 
upon her by her neutrality. If she has not been able to accept Germany's 
proposals, it is because those proposals contemplated the violation of her 
engagements toward Europe, engagements which form the conditions of the 
creation of the Belgian Kingdom. She has been unable to admit that a 
people, however weak they may be, can fail in their duty and sacrifice 
their honour by yielding to force. The Government have waited, not only 
until the ultimatum had expired, but also until Belgian territory had been 
violated by German troops, before appealing to France and Great Britain, 
guarantors of her neutrality, under the same terms as are Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, to co-operate in the name and in virtue of the treaties 
in defence of Belgian territory. By repelling the invaders by force of arms, 
she has not even committed an hostile act as laid down by the provisions 
of article 10 of The Hague Convention respecting the rights and duties of 
neutral Powers. 

‘Germany herself has recognised that her attack constitutes a violation 
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of international law, and, being unable to justify it, she has pleaded her 
strategical interests. 

"a Belgium formally denies the allegation that Austrian and Hungarian 
nationals have suffered treatment in Belgium contrary to the most primi- 
tive demands of humanity. 

“The Belgian Government, from the very commencement of hostilities, 
have issued the strictest orders for the protection of Austro- Hungarian 


persons and property. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


No. 79. Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Belgian Ministers abroad 


(Translation.) 
Antwerp, August 29, Ford. 

Sir:—Under date of the 17th August, I addressed a despatch to the 
Belgian Minister at London, in which I felt bound to call attention to 
certain allegations made by the German Government which are mentioned 
in the Blue Book recently published by the British Government. 

I have the honour to enclose for your information a copy of the despatch 
ia question and of its enclosures. 

I request that you will bring its contents to the notice of the Govern- 
ment to which you are accredited. 


(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 79 


Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to Count de 
Lalaing, Belgian Minister at London 
(Translation. ) 
Brussels, August 17, 1914. 

Sir:—The Blue Book recently published by the British Government con- 
tains (see No. 122, p. 65) the text of a telegram despatched from Berlin on 
the 31st July by Sir E. Goschen to Sir E. Grey, in which the following 
passage occurs :— 

“It appears from what he [his Excellency the Secretary of State] said, 
that the German Government consider that certain hostile acts have already 
been committed by Belgium. As an instance of this, he alleged that a con- 
signment of corn for Germany had been placed under an embargo already.” 

The incident to which the German Secretary of State alluded in his 
conversation with Sir E. Goschen, and which he considered as an hostile 
act on the part of Belgium, doubtless refers to the application of the Royal 
decree of the 30th July, which provisionally prohibited the export from 
Belgium of certain products. As you will see from the explanation in the 
following paragraph, the incident with which we are reproached has in no 
wise the character which Germany has wished to attribute to it. 

The Royal decrees dated the 30th July and published in the ‘ eee 

belge”’ the following day forbade, provisionally, the export, both by land 
and by sea, of a series of products, more especially of cereals. On the 31st 
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July the German Minister at Brussels called my attention to the fact that 
the Antwerp customs were detaining cargoes of grain addressed to Germany, 
which, as they were merely transshipped in our port, were in reality only in 
transit. Herr von Below Saleske requested that the vessels carrying these 
cargoes should be allowed to depart freely. The very day on which the 
German Minister’s request was receiyed, the Foreign Office brought the 
matter to the notice of the Ministry of Finance, and the following day, the 
2nd August, that Department informed us that instructions had been for- 
warded to the Belgian Customs giving full and entire satisfaction to Ger- 
many. 

I cannot do better than enclose, for your information, copies of the corre- 
spondence exchanged on this subject with Herr von Below Saleske. + You will 
observe that nothing in our attitude can be taken as showing any hostile 
dispositions towards Germany; the steps taken by the Belgian Government 
at that time were nothing more than those simple precautions which it is 
the right and duty of every State to adopt in such exceptional circumstances. 

It would be as well that you should address a communication to the 
British Government in order to explain the real facts of the case. 

(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 79 


Herr von Below Saleske, German Minister at Brussels, to Monsieur 
Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Translation.) 

Brussels, July 31, 1914. 

Sir:—I am informed from Antwerp that the Customs have forbidden 
the despatch of vessels containing cargoes of grain for Germany. 

In view of the fact that it is not in this case a question of the export of 
grain, but of grain in transit, the goods in question having been merely 
transshipped at Antwerp, I have the honour to ask your good offices in order 
that the vessels in question may be allowed to leave for Germany. 

At the same time I beg your Excellency to inform me if the port of 
Antwerp is closed for the transit of those goods specified in the ‘‘ Moniteur”’ 
of to-day. 

Awaiting your Excellency’s reply at your earliest possible convenience, 
I have, &c. 

(Signed) DE BELOW SALESKE. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 79 


Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to Herr von 
Below Saleske, German Minister at Brussels 
(Translation. ) 

Brussels, August I, 1914. 
Sir:—In reply to your Excellency’s note of the 31st July, I have the 
honour to inform you that the Belgian decree of the 30th July concerns only 
the export and not the transit of the products mentioned. 
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I at once communicated your note to the Minister of Finance and 
begged him to issue precise instructions to the Customs officials in order 
that any error in the application of the above mentioned decree might be 


avoided. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 


Enclosure 4 in No. 79 


Monsieur Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to Herr von 
Below Saleske, German Minister at Brussels 


(Translation.) 
Brussels, August 3, 1914. 
Sir:—With reference to the note which your Excellency was good enough 
to address to me on the 31st July, I have the honour to inform you that the 
Minister of Finance has instructed the Customs that the prohibitions estab- 
lished by the Royal decrees of the 30th July last, only apply to actual ex- 
ports, and do not, therefore, extend to goods regularly declared in transit 
at the time of import. Moreover, when duty-free goods are declared to be 
for actual consumption, although they are really intended for export, they 
are commonly the object of special declarations of free entry, which are 
considered as transit documents. In short, if it should happen that such 
goods had been declared as for consumption without restriction, as though 
they were to remain in the country, the Customs would still allow them to 
leave the country as soon as it had been duly established by despatch 
receipts, bills of lading, &c., that they were to be exported forthwith in 
transit. 
I would add that the export of grain with which your note deals was 
authorised on the Ist August. 
(Signed) DAVIGNON. 
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RACE AND NATIONALITY 


HE struggle that is now devastating Europe 
m has been described as an unavoidable war of 
races, as an outcome of the innate hostility 
between Teutonic, Slav, and Latin peoples, 
that can never be overcome by argument and reason, 
because it is due to deep-seated “racial instinct.” If 
this were so, we might despair of the future of man- 
kind ; for beyond this conflict would arise others with- 
out end, as wider and closer international intercourse 
develops and brings more emphatically into conscious- 
ness racial differences like those between Latin-Amer- 
ican and Anglo-American, East Indian and European, 
Mongol or Malay and European. If this view were 
correct, the so-called “racial instinct” would perpetu- 
ate wars of extermination until one race alone sur- 
vived. 

It is true that in our own political and social life 
the feeling of racial solidarity finds strong expression 
in our behavior towards Mongol and Negro. It is 
equally true that in Europe the Slavic world is moved 
to its depths by the Pan-Slavistic idea; that Germany 
has been carried far on a wave of admiration for the 
excellence of the great Teutonic race, and that England 
rests serene on the unshaken conviction of the supe- 
riority of the Anglo-Saxon; and yet the emotional 
value of these ideas does not make clear their rational 
values. 

The term “racial instinct” expresses the ideas that 
there are definite, insurmountable antipathies based 
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on differences of appearance, and that certain hered- 
itary mental characteristics belong to each type of 
man. 

In Europe, the occurrence of local types has led to 
the concept of distinct races, identified with certain 
national groups: the blond representing the Teuton; 
the heavy, darker type, the Slav; and the Mediterra- 
nean, the typical Spaniard or Italian. 

On account of the peculiar position of the blond 
type, it has been pre-eminently identified with the so- 
called Aryan race. As is well known, most of the lan- 
guages of Europe are derived from one ancient form 
of speech,—the parental Aryan language. Slavic, Teu- 
tonic, and Romance languages are the most important 
modern divisions of this group in Europe, to which 
Greek, Celtic, Lithuanian, and Albanian also belong. 
Among European languages, only Finnish and its rela- 
tives on the Baltic, Magyar, Turkish, and Basque, do 
not belong to this extended group. Aryan languages 
are spoken by people of the most diverse racial types ; 
nevertheless there are scientists who try to identify 
the blond north-European with the ancient pure 
Aryan, and who claim for the race pre-eminent hered- 
itary gifts, because the people who at present and in 
our concept are the leaders of the world speak Aryan 
languages. 

Scientific proof of these contentions cannot be 
given. They are rather fancies of north-European 
dreamers, based on the complaisant love of the 
achievements of the blondes. No one has ever proved 
either that all the Aryans of the earliest times were 
blondes, or that people speaking other languages may 
not have been blond, too; and nobody would be able 
to show that the great achievements of mankind were 
due to blond thinkers. On the contrary, the men to 
whom we are indebted for the basic advance of civil- 
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ization belong to the dark-complexioned human types 
of the Orient, Greece, and Italy, and not to our blond 
ancestors. 

How deep and emotional a hold this idea has in the 
minds of some scientists appears when some investi- 
gators try to show us that Christ cannot have been 
a Jew by descent, but must have been an Aryan. 


THE GREAT BLOND ARYAN—A FICTION 


The idea of the great blond Aryan, the leader of 
mankind, is the result of self-admiration that emo- 
tional thinkers have tried to sustain by imaginative 
reasoning. It has no foundation in observed fact. 
This, however, does not decrease the emotional value 
of the fiction that has taken hold of minds wherever 
the Teutonic, German, or Anglo-Saxon type—however 
it may be called—prevails. 

It is not the pre-eminence of the blonde alone that 
appeals to the fancy in northwest-European countries : 
all over Europe we find the idea of racial purity, and 
of the existence of certain features inherent in each 
race that make it superior to all others; while it is 
assumed that the mixed, “mongrel” races are doomed 
to permanent inferiority. This notion prevails among 
ourselves with equal force, for we shake our heads 
gravely over the ominous influx of “inferior” races 
from eastern Europe. Inferior by heredity? No. 
Socially different? Yes, on account of the environ- 
ment in which they have lived, and therefore differ- 
ent from ourselves, and not easily subject to change 
provided they are allowed to cluster together indefi- 
nitely. Equally strong is our fear of the mongreliza- 
tion of the American people by intermixtures between 
the northwest-European and other European types. 

Scientific investigation does not countenance the 
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assumption that in any one part of Europe a people 
of pure descent or of a pure racial type is found, and 
careful inquiry has failed completely to reveal any in- 
feriority of mixed European types. 


TYPE AND RACE D9 NOT COINCIDE 


In our imagination the local racial types of Europe 
have been identified with the modern nations, and thus 
the supposed hereditary characteristics of the races 
have been confused with national characteristics. An 
identification of racial type, of language, and of na- 
tionality has been made, that has gained an exceed- 
ingly strong hold on our imagination. In vain sober 
scientific thought has remonstrated against this identi- 
fication; the idea is too firmly rooted. Even if it 
is true that the blond type is found at present pre- 
eminently among Teutonic people, it is not confined 
to them alone. Among the Finns, Poles, French, North 
Italians, not to speak of the North African Berbers 
and the Kurds of western Asia, there are many in- 
dividuals of this type. The heavy-set, dark East- 
European type is common to many of the Slavic peo- 
ples of eastern Europe, to the Germans of Austria and 
southern Germany, to the North Italians, and to the 
French of the Alps and of central France. The Medi- 
terranean type is spread widely over Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and the coast of Asia Minor, without regard 
to national boundaries. 

In western Europe, types are distributed in strata 
that follow one another from north to south,—in the 
north the blonde, in the center a dark, short-headed 
type, in the south the slightly built Mediterranean 
type. 

National boundaries in central Europe, on the other 
hand, run north and south: and so we find the north- 
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ern French, Belgian, Hollander, German, and Russian 
to be about the same in type and descent; the central 
French, South German, Sutss, North Italian, Austrian, 
Servian, and central Russian, to be all the same variety 
of man; and the southern French, to be closely related 
to the types of the eastern and western Mediterranean 
area. 

At the present moment the relation of German and 
Slav is of principal interest. During the period of 
Teutonic migtations, in the first few centuries of our 
era, the Slavs settled in the whole region from which 
Teutonic tribes had moved away. They occupied the 
whole of what is now eastern Germany. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, with the growth of the German Empire, a 
slow backward movement set in. Germans settled as 
colonists in Slavic territory, and by degrees German 
speech prevailed over the Slavic. In Germany, sur- 
vivals of the gradual process may be found in a few 
remote localities where Slavic speech still persists. 
As by contact with the more advanced Germans the 
cultural and economic conditions of the Slav improved, 
his resistance to Germanization became greater and 
greater,—earliest among the Czechs and Poles, later 
in the other Slavic groups. 

This process has led to the present distribution of 
languages, which expresses a fossilization of German 
colonization in the east, and illustrates in a most strik- 
ing way the penetration of peoples. Poland and part 
of Russia, Slavonic and Magyar territories, are in- 
terspersed with small German settlements, which are 
the more sparse and scattered the farther east they are 
located, the more continuous the nearer they lie to 
Germany. 

With the increased economic and cultural strength 
of the Slav, the German lost his ability to impose his 
mode of life upon him, and with it his power to assimi- 
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late the numerically stronger people in its own home. 
But by blood all these people, no matter what their 
speech, are the same. 

In short, there is no war of races in Europe; for in 
every single nationality concerned in the present 
struggle the various elements of the European popu- 
lation are represented, and arrayed against the same 
elements as grouped together in another nationality. 
The conflict has nothing whatever to do with racial 
descent. The so-called racial antipathies are feelings 
that have grown up on another basis and have been 
given a fictitious racial interpretation. 

If we deny the presence of racial contrasts, it may 
not be amiss to say a word on the fact that we may 
distinguish with more or less uncertainty individuals 
that belong to distinct nationalities. This common ex- 
perience might seem contradictory to what has been 
said before; but we form concepts of national types 
partly from essential elements of the form of the body, 
partly from the mannerisms of wearing hair and 
beard, and also from the characteristic expressions 
and motions of the body, which are determined not 
so much by hereditary causes as by habit. On the 
whole, the latter are more impressive than the former; 
and among the nations that are concerned in the pres- 
ent struggle, no fundamental traits of the body occur 
that belong to one to the exclusion of the others. 

It is clear that the term race is only a disguise of 
the idea of nationality, which has really very, very 
little to do with racial descent; and that the passions 
that have been let loose are those of national enmities, 
not of racial antipathies. 

If community of racial descent is not the basis of 
nationality, is it community of language? 

When we glance at the national aspirations that 
have characterized a large part of the nineteenth 
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century, community of language might seem to be the 
background of national life. It touches the most sym- 
pathetic chords in our hearts. Italians worked for 
the overthrow of all the small local and great foreign 
interests that were opposed to the national unity of all 
Italian-speaking people. German patriots strove for 
the federation of the German-speaking people in one 
empire. The struggles in the Balkans are largely 
due to a desire for national independence according 
to the limits of speech. The Poles are longing for a 
re-establishment of their‘ state which is to embrace 
all those of Polish tongue. 


WITHOUT THE BOND OF LANGUAGE 


Still this does not comprise the whole of national- 
ism, for no less ardent is the patriotism of bilingual 
Belgium and of trilingual Switzerland. Even here in 
America we see that the bond of tongue is not the 
only one. Else we should feel that there is no reason 
for a division between Canada and the United States, 
and that the political ties between western Canada and 
French Quebec must be artificial. Neither would it 
be intelligible why modern Germany should never 
have pursued the policy of unifying all German-speak- 
ing peoples in Europe, why she should not covet the 
large German provinces of Austria, and should pa- 
tiently witness the forcible Russianization of the Ger- 
man towns in the Baltic provinces and the Magyariza- 
tion of the Germans in Hungary. 

Neither the bonds of blood nor those of language 
alone make a nation. It is rather the community of 
emotional life that rises from our every-day habits, 
from the forms of our thoughts, feelings, and actions, 
which constitute the medium in which every individual 
can unfold freely his activities. 
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Language and nation are so often identified, because 
we feel that among a people that uses the same lan- 
guage every one can find the widest field for unre- 
stricted activity. Added to this is the powerful idea 
of political unity, which emphasizes the interests of 
the citizen as opposed to those of the foreigners. 
These beliefs combine to create a sense of national 
unity. Nevertheless it is perfectly clear that there is 
no individual, nor any group of individuals, that repre- 
sents the national ideal. It is rather an abstraction 
based on the current forms of thought, feeling, and 
action,—an abstraction of high emotional value, that 
is further enhanced by the consciousness of political 
power. 

It is well to bear in mind that nationality is not neces- 
sarily based on unity of speech; for when the same 
type of cultural ideals prevails in a polyglottal area, 
in which each group is too weak to give to the in- 
dividual a free field of action, this can be attained only 
by the development of a union of the independent 
groups. Those whoclaim ona priori ground that there 
cannot be any Austrian patriotism on account of the 
polyglottal mixture that is found in the empire, might 
do well to consider that during the past seventy years 
a co-ordination of the various linguistic groups has 
slowly developed. Against the wishes of the Mon- 
archy, Hungary has gained its independence of Ger- 
man domination; and during the last few decades the 
Government of Austria itself, much against the clamor 
of the German element, has given due recognition to 
the wishes of the Slavic population. In all this we 
see the beginning of a new national life, probably the 
only one that can lead to a free unfolding of human 
activity in this region that is split up like no other 
part of Europe. 

The attitude of Italy in the present situation illus- 
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trates also that the linguistic bond is not the only 
source of national aspirations. While national unity 
of the Italian-speaking people is their avowed aim, 
those Italians who have cast their lot with Switzerland 
are willingly left to themselves. In other areas the 
ardor with which unity is sought depends upon the 
historic past. The Italians under Austrian rule ap- 
peal most strongly to the Italian imagination, and 
Austria is reaping her reward for long-continued op- 
pression. ‘This has taken such strong hold of the 
Italian mind, that the French encroachments in the 
west, and Mazzini’s condemnation of the Third 
French Republic for not restoring the lost territory, 
seem to have been forgotten. 

For the full development of his faculties, the indi- 
vidual needs the widest possible field in which to live 
and act according to his modes of thought and inner 
feeling. Since, in most cases, the opportunity is given 
among a group that possesses unity of speech, we feel 
full sympathy with the intense desire to throw down 
the artificial barriers of small political units. This 
process has characterized the development of modern 
nations, and is now active in part of southeastern 
Europe. 

When, however, these limits are overstepped, and 
a fictitious racial or alleged national unit is set up 
that has no existence in actual conditions, the free 
unfolding of powers, for which we are striving, is 
liable to become an excuse for ambitious lust for 
power. When France dreamt of a union of all Latin 
people in a Pan-Latin union under her leadership, the 
legitimate limits of natural development were lost 
sight of for the sake of national ambition. If Russia 
promotes a Pan-Slavistic propaganda among the di- 
verse peoples, solely on the ground that the Slavs are 
linguistically related, and assumes a fictitious common 
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racial origin, the actual usefulness of the nationalistic 
idea is lost sight of, and it is made the cover for the 
desire of expansion of power. 


THE WRONG SIDE OF NATIONALISM 


There is no doubt that the idea of nationality has 
been a creative force, making possible the fuller de- 
velopment of individual powers by widening the field 
of individual activity, and by setting definite ideals 
to large co-operating masses; but we feel with Fichte 
and Mazzini that the political power of a nation is 
important only when the national unit is the carrier 
of ideals that are of value to mankind. 

Together with the positive, creative side of nation- 
alism, there has developed everywhere another one, 
which forms the basis of the passions that are blinding 
the people of Europe to the high aims of humanity. 
Instead of seeing in each nation one of the members 
of mankind that contributes in its own way toward 
the advance of civilization, an aggressive intolerance 
of all other units has grown up. It is strengthened 
by the inadaptability of governmental machinery, 
which favors national isolation. 

On a larger scale the conditions are repeated now 
that less than a century ago prevented the ready for- 
mation of modern nations. The narrow-minded local 
interests of cities and other small political units re- 
sisted unification or federation on account of the sup- 
posed conflicts between their interests and ideals and 
those of other units of comparable size. The govern- 
mental organization strengthened the tendency to iso- 
lation, and the unavoidable, ever-present desire of 
self-preservation of the existing order stood in the 
way of amalgamation. It was only after long years 
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of agitation and of bloody struggle that the larger 
idea prevailed. 

Those of us who recognize in the realization of 
national ideals a definite advance that has benefited 
mankind cannot fail to see that the task before us 
at the present time is a repetition of the process of 
nationalization on a larger scale; not with a view to 
levelling down all local differences, but with the 
avowed purpose of making them all subserve the same 
end. 

The federation of nations is the next necessary-.step 
in the evolution of mankind. 

It is the expansion of the fundamental idea under- 
lying the organization of the United States, of Swit- 
zerland, and of Germany. The weakness of the mod- 
ern peace movement lies in this, that it is not suffi- 
ciently clear and radical in its demand, for its logical 
aim cannot be an arbitration of disagreements. It 
must be the recognition of common aims of at least 
all the nations of European descent. The time is ob- 
viously not ripe for demanding an expansion of this 
idea over the productive members of the non-Euro- 
pean races of mankind. 

Such federation of nations is not a Utopian idea, any 
more than nationalism was a century ago. In fact, the 
whole development of mankind shows that this condi- 
tion is destined to come. In the earliest period of so- 
cial development, when human beings lived in small, 
scattered groups, the unit in which community of inter- 
est was recognized was the small horde, and every out- 
sider was considered as specifically distinct and as an 
enemy who must be killed for the sake of self-preser- 
vation. By slow degrees the size of the horde increased 
and they formed themselves into larger units. The dis- 
tinction between the members of the tribe and the for- 
eigner was no longer considered as a specific one, al- 
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though the idea continued to prevail that it was of 
foremost interest to protect the fellow-tribesman 
against the foreigner. 

Progress has been slow, but almost steady, in the 
direction of expanding the political units from hordes 
to tribes, from tribes to small states, confederations, 
and nations. The concept of the foreigner as a spe- 
cifically distinct being has been so modified that we 
are beginning to see in him a member of mankind. 

Enlargement of circles of association, and equali- 
zation of rights of distinct local communities, have 
been so consistently the general tendency of human 
development, that we may look forward confidently 
to its consummation. 

It is obvious that the standards of ethical conduct 
must be quite distinct as between those who have 
grasped this ideal and those who still believe in the 
preservation of isolated nationality in opposition to 
all others. In order to form a fair judgment of the 
motives of action of the leaders of European nations 
at the present time, we should bear in mind that in all 
countries the standards of national ethics, as culti- 
vated by means of national education, are opposed to 
this wider view. Devotion to the nation is taught as 
the paramount duty, and it is instilled into the minds 
of the young in such a form that with it grows up 
and is perpetuated the feeling of rivalry and of hos- 
tility against all other nations. 

Conditions in Europe are intelligible only when we 
remember that by education patriotism is surrounded 
by a halo of sanctity, and that national self-preserva- 
tion is considered the first duty. 

If our public conscience is hardly strong enough to 
exact the faithful performance of the terms of a 
treaty in which only commercial interests are at stake, 
if we are restrained with some difficulty from aggres- 
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sion for the sake of economic advantage, it is at least 
intelligible why a government that sees the very exist- 
ence of the nation endangered should, in a conflict of 
duties, reluctantly decide to set the safety of the nation 
for which it is responsible higher than the performance 
of a treaty inherited from a previous generation. 

We must acknowledge that in such a case the de- 
mands of national and international duty are hope- 
lessly at variance, and what line of action is chosen 
depends upon the conception of responsibility and 
upon the value given to the preservation of national 
existence. 

NATIONALISM IN AMERICA 


Since our own political interest in the war in 
Europe is weak, we stand naturally nearer to the 
standpoint of international morals and are inclined 
to misinterpret the motives that sway the nations at 
war. We should not deceive ourselves. It is only 
lack of immediate interest that determines our atti- 
tude. Owing to our more isolated position on the 
Western Hemisphere and to the great size of our 
country, we are not so much exposed to the conflicts 
between our interests, real or imaginary, and those 
of other nations. 

Still we are no less eager than the nations of 
Europe to instil the idea of the preponderance of na- 
tional interest over human interest into the minds of 
the young. We, too, teach rather the lessons of ag- 
gressive nationalism than those of national idealism, ex- 
pansion rather than inner development, the admiration 
of warlike, heroic deeds rather than of the object for 
which they were performed. Given a national con- 
flict, and the same unreasoning passions will sway our 
people that are carrying Europe to the brink of ruin. 

Those who look forward to the federation of na- 
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